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YRITISH ~ ASSOCIATION for the ~ AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The next ANNUAL MEET- 
ING of — i 3 be ae at EXETER, commencing 
WEDNESDA ugust 18, 1869 
OM President. Elect — GEO YRGE G. STOKES, D.C.L., Sec. R.S., 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the "University of Cam- 
bridge. General Secretaries — Professor Hirst, F.R.S.; Dr. z. 
Tomson, F.R.S. Assistant General Secretary—G. a Esq. 
M.A. General Treasurer—W. Spottiswoope, Esq. F.R.S. 
Notices of Papers proposed to be read should be sent to the 
Assistant General Secretary, 1, Woodside, Harrow, before 
August 1. Information about Local Arrangements may be ob- 
tained from the Local Secretaries (Henry 8S. Exuis, Esq., J. C. 
BowrtnG, Esq., and the Rev. R. Kirway), Exet er. 


LEEDS,,.§ SCHOOL OF ART, 


In connexion with the Science and Art Department. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

The Committee of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution and Lite- 
rary Society are ready to receive applications for the Office of 
HEAD MASTER of the School of Art. He will be required to 
devote the whole of his time to the service of the institution. 
Salary, 2002. per annum, and a proportion of net results of the 
working of his Department. Applications to be sent in, addressed 
to the Secretary of the Institution, Cookridge-street, Leeds, toge- 
ther with me groan he ey qualifications, and fitness 

he Office, on or before the 31st inst 
ee ee i. WARDMAN, 
19th July, 1869. 





W. J-NEILD, ' } Hon. Sees. 
R° YAL MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 
NOTICE TO FELLOWS. 

The READING-ROOM and - laden will be CLOSED from 
the Ist to the aie ot Saas nex 
RW. REEV ES, Assistant Secretary. 
_ King’ ‘8 College oe July, 1869. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, 





~ IRELAND. 





The PROFESSORSHIP of ESGLISe LAW in the QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE, CORK, being NOW VACANT, Candidates for that 
Office are requested to forward thelr Testimonials t to the Unper- 
SEcRETARY, De BLIN CasTLe, on or before the 14th August, 1869, in 
order that the same may be submitted to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

The Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship 
will have to enter upon his Duties early in September next. 

_ Dublin Castle, 15th July, 1869. ante 


ARADAY MEMORIA L— 

SUBSCRIPTIONS (not to exceed Five Guineas) received by 
Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES, at the Office, Royal Institution, 
Albemarle-street, W.; at t ank of England, Burlington- 
gardens, and at the osveral Branches of the London and West- 
minster Bank. 


GENTLEMAN (M.A. Oxon.) preparing his 

. Son for a Public School wishes to meet with a few BOYS to 
EDUCATE with aim for the same end, or otherwise. Would 
ome Boys of from 10 to 12 years old. Can only take Five.— 
Apply personally, or by letter to R. Witson, Esq., 1, Copthall- 
buildings, Throgmorton-street, London, E.C. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Bricuton. 
—Mr. HUTTON will RE- OPEN ne at TOOL, on TUES- 
DAY, August 17th. He has a few VACA ES. He prepares 
Pupils for the Oxford and Cambridge ey eh held 
— Brighton annually,—the one at Midsummer, and the other at 
Cc hristmas. 








{DUC ATION — BRIGHTON (West).—The 
PRINCIPAL of a long-established Ladies’ School will have 
a few VACANCIES in the month of August. The Pupils enjoy 
every comfort, combined with the instruction necessary to form 
a finished education. Resident Foreign and English Governesses, 
and Accomplishments taught by Professors of eminence. Refer- 
ences to Clergymen and Parents of Pupils.—Address L. M., General 
Post-office, Tunbridge Wells. 


YOUNG CLERGY MAN, 235, desires the 

position of TUTOR or COM PANION in_a Family about 
to Travel, or residing Abroad.—Address Rev. D. J. M., Williams's 
Library, High- street, Cheltenham. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, residing in a 

. healthy Country parish, about 36 miles from London, is 
Educating his two Sons, ages 18 and 15, with the assistance of a 
first-class University Tutor, and would be glad to receive two 
others of similar ages, it rye ate with them as pe 








Terms inclusive, 70 Guineas per annum. — Address W. J., 
Boardman’s, North-street, ‘Bishop Stortford. 
ATRICULATION, UNIV. LOND. — A 


N Public - School Man, "Exhibitioner in Class 
syed experience in Tuition, has EVENIN 
ED. Reference to successful Candidates, especially at 
tie oe Examination, when more than three out of five failed. 
—A. G., 9, Brownlow- street, Bedford-row, W.C. 


YORQU AY. —An Undergraduate of Cambridge, 
in his last year, reading for Honours, will be glad to take 
PUPILS for the present Vacation.—Address A.M., Livermead 
Cottage. 
PeDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 48 and 49, 
Bedford-square, London.—The Twenty-first SESSION will 
begin on WEDNESDAY, October 14th. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


EDUCATION AT THE SEASIDE. 
EST CLIFF SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principal—A. P. SOUTHEE, M.C.P., 
Assisted by three Resident and two Visiting Masters. The School, 
which is commodious and eu ventilated, is situated in the most 
salubrious part of the tow: 
_ Diet unlimited, and of the first quality. Terms moderate and 
“or 2 References to the parents of present and former Pupils. 
pe Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE (D.Y.) on TUESDAY, 


&e. 














N.B. 
July 27, 18 


"VACANCIES for FOUR BOARDERS. 


of 
G HOURS DIS- 





A‘ ‘OXFORD B B.A. A. (1863), School "Exhibi- 

tioner, Scholar, and Second Class Mods., would VISIT, 

receive or reside (temporarily) with a PUPIL requiring High 

Caaiien French, German, Mathematics or English Literature.— 
» Deknock’ 's Library, Maida-vale, Ww. 


M* J. MASSIE, B.A. (Classical Honours), 

late Scholar sacl St. ‘John’s College, Cambrid es has RE. 
ED from Groombridge House, Haverstock-hill, to THE 
SVOAMORES North- th siaigheste, ind continues to PREPANE 
PUPILS for the Public Schoo &e. 
—For terms, &c., apply as above. 


PENING for YOUTHS.—The Proprietors 
ofa jending Oc County Journal are prepared to receive, as an 
ARTICLED PU , for two or three years, a gentlemanly and 
well-educated Youth to whom they could afford unusual faci- 
lities for learning Shorthand, General Reporting, Newspaper 
Book-keeping, &c., and who would have the option of Bo: 
with one of the Partners. Premium, 100l.—Apply Y. Z. x., Mr 
Street’s, 30, Cornhill, London. 








ALLINGTON HALL, near ‘Norraampron. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, conducted by 
MRS. SHARP. 

MASTERS :—Music and Singing, Mr. SypNey Situ, of Lon- 
don; ns, Mr. ar “eer pce, the eminent Water-colour 
Painter ; cing, Mr. ALFreD DorreLL; French and German, 
by Resident’ Ladies, Dallington Hall is situated in a healthy 
locality, and has attached to it several acres of pleasure grounds. 

— Principat has had many years’ experience. References. 


HE REV. JOHN WILLIAM HAWTREY, 


after many years’ , capeaeenes in the Education of Young 
ae in a Lower School, Eton, intends, next September, to open 
RE ATORY § SCHOOL at Aldin House, Slou: 
Pi anaaien, containing full information, may ie obtained b: 
a to Messrs. Witiiams & Son, Publishers to Eton College, 





DUCATION at WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
—GEORGE HEPPEL, M.A., Wrangler, St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, formerly Principal of ’Nelson College, New Zealand ; and 
JOCELYN R. OAKLEY, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Graduate in Classical Honours, PREPARE BOY 
versities, Public Schools, and Professions. 


YOUNG LADY, who has iat taken her 

Diploma in France, wishes to find a SITUATION as Resi- 
dent Governess in a Gentleman’s wang § She teaches English in 
all its branches, good Music, French, German gece in Han- 
over), and Elementary Drawing. —Address L. M., General Post- 
office, Tunbridge Wells. 


HORNHILL HOUSE, COTHAM PARK, 

BRISTOL.—Mrs. WOODHILL receives a FEW LITTLE 

GIRLS ae igs and Educate on the plan of a private family, 

h ofaschool. House airy, Situation 

a Terms moderate. The Quarter will commence Tuesday, 
uly 





S for the Uni- 











THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY, _ 
In Connexion with MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
See page 101, of this cage ATHENEUM. 


N UDIE’S SELEC T LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

Fresh Copies of all Books of General Interest already in circu- 
lation, are added to Mudie’s Select Library as the demand in- 
creases; and an ample supply is provided ‘of all the principal 
forthcoming Books as they appear. 


First-class § i ea One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
any 


Book Societies supplied on liberal terms.—Prospectuses postage 
free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET ; 
City Orrice, 4, KING-STREET, Cheapside. 


OTICE. —The ADVOCATES’ LIBRARY, 
ith the sxonptten of the Law-Room, will be CLOSED 
from MON DAY, the ond, till SATU RDAY, the 2ist of AUGUST 
NEXT, both days included. During the above period the Law- 
Room will be Shut at Three, instead of Four o’clock. 
By order of the Curators. 
Advocates’ Library, ist July, 1869. 


ISS EMILY FAITHF ULL will be 4 
‘oO arrange with Secretaries of Litera ppeitations, C. vs 
for the delivery (during the ensuing season) of LECTU 
Position and Education of Women.—Apply to a tng Victoria 
Magazine Office, Princes-street, Hanover-square, London. 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT 

on a Weekl ly oo momepape. The Advertiser is a 

good Shorthand Writer, P: = ist, and Descriptive Writer 

pone apm .—Address T tt 11, St. John’s-square, Clerk- 
enwell, 











YO EDITORS, SECRETARIES, &c. — wn 

Young Gentleman. desires PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 

for a few hours daily. Is a good Classical and French Scholar and 

Shorthand Writer. Reader at British Museum. Excellent tes- 

+ cael J. K. L., Deacon’s News-rooms, Leadenhall- 
street. 


HE PROVINCIAL PRESS.—A verbatim 
Shorthand Reporter wants an ENGAGEMENT. The Adver- 
tiser_can write Local Articles, and has | a practical knowledge of 
the ‘Addr dress M., 8, Ledbury- 








road, Bayswater, London. 


ANTED, a Gentleman to EDIT a Youth’s 
Te a Tilustrated Monthly Magazine.—Apply, by 
letter, on or before July 26th, stating Quali cations, preveus 
experience, and Salary required, to A.B., 37, Queen-square, W.C. 
N.B. Applicants must be total abstainers. 








Jo gee Sergey UNIV. of LONDON.— 

September, at Chambers, near Regent-circus, an 
EVENING GLASS will meet to READ for the January Examin- 
ation, under the direction of a "Graduate of the University (B.A. 
with Honours an: Terms moderate.—Address LL.B., 35, 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


DUCATION in GERMANY. — ESTAB- 
LISHMENT for the EDUCATION of YOUNG LADIES, 
19, Prager-Strasse, Dresden, Saxony (late the of the 








EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

egg &e., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected 

privately, by y Mr. Hotm Valuer of Literary Property, and 
Valuer and Accountant to > the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 





ANTED, a YOUNG MAN qualified to to pro- 

ite the circulation of an established WEEKLY CLASS 

J OURNAL. Liberal <mngh and Commission on increased Returns 
to an experienced person.—Address, stating experience, R. E., 





English Ambassador).—The number of Pupils received is limited, 
and the instruction is given by professors of eminence and resident 
efficient govern he establishment is situate in the best 
part of Dresden, and is surrounded with extensive pleasure 
grounds. It combines with all the advantages of continental 
education the comforts of an English home. High references 
given and required. During July and August a Lady connected 
with the establishment will be in England, who would take 
a of Pupils going to a. naa for Prospectus to 
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ECTURES on the NEW ASTRONOMICAL 
DISCOV We ore - Fgh td ees SCLENCE.—Mr. R. A. 
PROCTOR, B.A. F. he Astronomical Author), is pre- 
pared to DELIVER T eOTURES as above.—Address MaGisTEer, 
Belgrave Mansions, 8.W., for particulars. 


N ARTIST will be happy to SELL Small, 
Original OIL PAINTINGS, at 108. each ; WATER-COLOUR 











SKETCHES (Landscapes), 58. each.— ddress ag re care of 
oo Treacher, and § 1, North-street, 
Tig: 





ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Incor- 
— ted by Royal Charter, 1847.—LETTERS of CREDIT 
and BILLS issued upon Adelaide and the principal Towns in South 
Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected. oney received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertain 
at the Offices of the Bank, 54, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


DEBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITE 
Subscribed Capital,’ £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following 
terms, viz.:—For one year, at 5 per cent.; for three years, at 5 
and for six years an Vag at 6 per cent. per annum. In- 
terest payable half-yearly by cheque, or by coupong attached to 
the bonds, as may be desired. 

Applications for parti iculars to be made at the Office - the 
Company, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London. 


By order, R. A. CAMERON, Seoretary. 


AXTER'S WEDDING PRESENTS and 
BIRTHDAY GIFTS.—EDWARD BAXTER respectfully 
solicits an inspection of his NEW STOCK for the present Season, 
which, for variety, beauty, and excellence of workmanship, cannot 
be surpassed. — Baxter, Dressing-Case eet 1 ee and 
Foreigu Importer, 16, Cockspur-street, Charing C: 

















Office, Warwick- “square, London. 


UBLISHER. —WANTED, a , GENTLEMAN of 

experience to take the MANAGEMENT of the Publishing 

and Advertisement Department of an established Class News- 

paper (London).—Letters, stating age and qualifications, to be 
addressed A. B. C. D., Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


"RUSTWORTHINESS, ABILITY, and 
EN ERGY are offered for a position of responsibility, bya 
d t Gen leman of mature age, sage ee 











ly 
in general business, a good r Secre- 
tary. no pe Bn security and references, the pyre will 
not invest _ Campo, care of Mrs. Simonds, 6, Avington- 
grove, Penge, S.E. 





LADY conversant with Latin, German, and 

French, would be glad to undertake the TRANSLATION 

of some small gadis — pensar | of these Langua apes into English.— 

Aig to be Z., Harrison’s Hotel, King’s-road, 
n. 





AG 5 relic may acquainted with four modern 
ages, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and the Work re- 
quired rary a LIBRARIAN, is desirous of finding a SITUATION 
assuch. He would also feel inclined to become a W orking Part- 
per to a Second-hand Bookseller, who — of retiring after 
some years.—Address A.B., care of Mr. D. Nutt, 270, Strand, 
London. 
O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES, ae —A PUBLISHER is eam to undertake 
the MANAGEMEN T of a Newspaper or Magazine. He has 
thorough knowledge of the Business, a good connexion with 
Advertisers, excellent Premises in the best oerion in London. 
Editor's rooms, if required.—Apply to F. . Mr. Arnold’s, 
86, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ITERARY INVESTMENT, with EDITOR- 

A SHIP.—The OPPORTUNITY is offered for a GENTLE- 

MAN of suitable qualifications, having from 1,2001. to 1.5001. at 

his disposal, to become Half ia rietor and Sole Editor of an 

influential Weekly Journal.—Apply to Mr. Hoimes, 48, Pater- 
noster-row. 


WANTED, a Gentleman with small Capital 
to CO-OPERATE in the establishment of a Monthly 
Journal which cannot fail of success. Advertiser will undertake 
the entire Editorship of the same.—Address M.A., 2, Halkin- 
terrace, Belgrave-square, 5. W. 
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R SALE, a Magnificent Edition of Macna | 
CHARTA, printed in Letters of Gold by John Whittaker, in | 
181¢, highly decorated with heraldic emblems and armorial bear- 
ings, and with a finely-painted Portrait of King John ; dedicated 
to the Prince Regent, afterwards George the Fourth.— For terms, 
apply to Mr. W. Tuomas, Solicitor, 8, Gray’s Inn-place, Gray’s Inn, 
where it may be seen. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any a 
according to po sappy. required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, a rman, immediately on congas pee Prospec- 
fuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 
* A Clearance Catalogue of Popas Books offered for Sale at 
atly reduced prices may also be had free, on application.— 
greatly ’s, Cuurton’s, Hopason’s, ee Saunpers & Or.ey’s United 
Li braries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


O BOOKBUYERS.—Nartaurr & Bon’ s 
CATALOGUE of 2,600 Choice and Valuable BOOKS, both 
English and Foreign, is now ready. Post free for four Stamps. 
braries purchased. 
33, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


ATALOGUE of an Extraordinary Collection 
of VALUABLE WORKS, including County Histories, Dib- 
din’s and Bewick’s Works, &e., many being very fine Copies on 
large aper ang the whole forming such an Assemblage as is rarely 
offered fo r sale. 88 ny feap. 4to. double columns, containing 
2,300 ‘Articles, free by for six stamps. 
Tuomas I aves gs, 49, Cross-street, Manchester. 








NCIENT and MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 
&c., including many Recent Additions of extreme rarity, 
in choice condition, may be obtained at moderate prices from 
Mr. C. R. TAYLOR, the well-known Numismatist and Anti- 
uary, 2, Montague-street, Russell-square ; also, Coin Cabinets, 
ooks, and other objects of interest. Articles forwarded to any 
part of the Country for selection ; Collections bought, valued or 
Srranged for sale; and Commissions faithfully executed on the 
usual terms. 
N.B. As printed Price-Lists can only convey a very inaccurate 
ites of an extensive and ever- changing Btock, none are issued, but 
information desired will be ens in reply to communica- 
tons s (stamp inclosed) addressed to Mr. Ts yor, as above. 


Beoxes A _BARGATIN. 

Shakspeare, Boydell’s splendid Edition, illustrated 
with Plates by the most Eminent Artists, early i impressions, 
9 Mert ‘iam bound, morocco extra, gilt ‘edges, sides richly 
gilt, 12 

Annual Register, from its commencement, 1758, 
to ae tee koclusive, with General Index, 81 vols., new, half calf 
gilt, 77. 

Pe eat s Magazine, from its commencement, 
1731, to the end of 1837, with General Index to the first 
Seer many Plates, 164 vols., uniformly half bound, calf 
gut, 

Edinburgh Review, from its commencement, 1802, 
to the end of 1868, with all the Index Volumes, 132 vols., fresh 
half russia, 10/. 10s. 

Quarterly Review, from its commencement, 1809, 
to the end of ag arith all the Index Volumes, 125 vols., fresh 
half russia gilt, 1 

Monthly cate, from its commencement, 1749, 
to its termination, December, 1844, with Index by Ay scough, 
251 vols., uniformly half bound, calf neat, 101. 

Statutes at Large, from Magna Charta to 5 & 6 | 
Victoria, 1842, by Ruff head, ag 4to., uniformly half bound, 
calf neat, and 4 Parts boards, 5 

Bolingbroke’s (Viscount) Works, by Mallet, with 
his Letters and Corres “yor by Parke, 7 vols. ato. fine 
copy, russia, marbled edges, 22. 28. 

Lewis's Topographical Dictionary of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, with the Maps, 12 vols, 4to. 
cloth, flattered: 3l. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Third Edition, with 
Supplements by Gleig and Napier, Plates, 26 vols. 4to., uni- 
formly half bound, russia, 27. 28. 

Penny Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, many Cuts, 27 vols., neatly half bound, 
calf, lettered Contents, 21. 28. 


Once a Week, an Illustrated Miscellany of Lite- 








| or in an Auctioneer’s, Insurance or Private Office. 





rature, Art, Science, and Popular Information, from its com- 
mencement. 1859, to 1867, illustrated with many Cuts, the First | 
Second Series, 17 vols. royal 8vo. new, cloth gilt, 2l. 28. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, from their commencement, 1665, to 1800, abridged by 
Hutton, Shaw, “gre Eee, Plates, 18 vols. 4to. half calf, 
marbled edges, 2l. 1 

Daniels’s Rural oils Plates by Scott, First 
Edition, 2 vols. 4to. russia, 308. 

Sporting Review, from its commencement, 1839, 
to 1846, illustrated with many fine Plates, 16 vols. 8vo. half 
calf, gilt, 21. 5s. 

D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible, with Notes, Explana- 
tory and Practical, Plates by Moses, large paper, 3 vols. 4to. 
morocco extra, gilt backs and edges, sides richy gilt, 35s. 

British Essayists, with Prefaces, by Alex. Chal- 
mers, Portraits, 45 vols. 12mo. calf gilt, 32. 38. 1803 

Hogarth’s Works, from the Original Plates, re- 
stored by Heath, with Descriptions by Nichols, with the Sup- 
pressed Plates and a set of the Harlot’s Progress, in the first 
state, inserted, large folio, half morocco, gilt edges, 61. 6s. 

Voltaire, GEuvres de, avec Table Analytique, 
Rénouard’s Edition, large paper, illustrated, with Proofs of | 
Moreau’s Plates, 66 vols. royal 8vo. half morocco, edges uncut, 
71. 78. Paris, 1819 

Cabinet (Le) des Fées ; ou, Collection Choisie des 
Contes des mses, illustrated with Plates by Marillier, 41 vols, 
8vo. calf neat, 

Fleury, Histoire Ecclésiastique, avec Table, 40 vols. 
12mo. calf gilt, fine set, 21. 2s. 

Diderot et d'Alembert, Encyclopédie, ou Dic- 
tionnaire des Sciences, des Arts, et des Mé ey a Table 
Analytique, Plates, 45 vols. 4to. old gilt russia, 

NOW ON SALE by CHARLES F, HUSK, 24, raises S.W. 


eter Works relating to and printed in Americ: 
| Indies; 
| Black-Letter Testament; Scarce Works on Angling; Early Edi- | 
¢ Curious Collection of Books, with | 
| Woodeuts by Bewick and others; Morgan’s Sphere of Gentry, 





“A GEN TLEMAN, who for the past fifteen | 
F years has had the sole charge of the Advertising Depart- | 
ment of a Newspaper Office, together with the Books and Corre- 
spondence connected therewith, now desires a similar POSITION 
Is also wel i 
qualified to undertake the position of Corresponding Clerk in an: 
House of Business. Can furnish references of the highest char 
racter, and security if required.—Address P., at_C. 
General Advertising Office, 78, Gracechurch-street, B.C. 





RIPTS, BOOKS 








SCARCE AND CURIOUS MAN 
AND PRINTS, 
Extracted from the List of 


O. HOLTORP & CO., 


PRINTSELLERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
8, RATHBONE-PLACE, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


ok B.M.V.—A beautiful little MS. of the 
entury, believed to be of Flemish execution, written 

on 244 pages of fine pure vellum, containing 19 Miniatures, 
each with an Ornamental Border the full size of the page, 





and 26 small ones in the Text, also a great number of beauti- | 


fully tinished Initial Letters in gold and colours throughout 
ne ‘volume, 38 12mo. (size 4; by 3; in.), elegantly bound in green 
velvet, 141. 14s. 


Hore Beate Marie Virginis, ad usum Fratrum 
Predicatorum ordinis Sancti Dominici. Parisiis, in edibus 
vidue spectabilis viri Thielmanni Kerver. 1540, 8vo. half calf, 
printed in red and black, each page surrounded with an orna- 
mental woodcut border, 44 full. “page Woodcuts, = one of 
St. Dominick, by Geofroy Tory, on the title-page, #l. 88. 


Breviarium Predicatorum, D gw Decreta Capituli 

Generalis sub Reverendiss. P. Francisco Romeo Castilio- 

neers Generali dicti Ordinis Salmatiw. a.p. 1551 

celebrati. Apud Heeredes L. Junte. 1552. Large folio, printed 

in red and black, with a great number of Woodcuts and fine 

Initial Letters, tall copy, in the contemporary stamped bind- 
ing, in good preservation, 31. 38. 


Missale ad Sacrosancte Romane Ecclesie usum. 
Parisiis, T. Kerver, 1540. 8vo. vellum, gilt gaufré edges, black 
letter, Woodcuts, 2l. 2s. 


Albert Diirer—The Apocalypse. Nurnberge, 1498. 
zarge 3 folio size, complete set of 15 Plates, fine impressions, 
10 


Civitates Orbis Terrarum, in ere incise et excuse, 
et descriptione topographica, morali et politica, illustrate 
Geo. Bruin et Fr. Hogenbergius. 
perial folio, vellum ; ; a splendid copy, with rough leaves, con- 
taining 300 Views of the Principal Towns and Cities of Great 
ag Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Palestine, Mexico, 

C. 


Les Edifices antiques de Rome, dessinés et 
mesurés trés exactement par A. Desgodetz, architecte. Paris, 
1682. Royal folio, calf gilt, Plates by Le Pautre, large paper, 
with rough leaves, 2l. 28. 


Vegetii Renati de Re Militari. Lutetiz, 1532. 
Full- page Woodcuts. R. Valturium ad illustrem heroa 
P. Malatestam, de Re ——— Parisiis, 1532. Woodcuts. 
_Folio, 3 vols. in’, calf, 21. 2 





I RITISH BU TTERFLIES. —A few few COPIES 
BU ont NOEL HUMPHREYS'’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
reduced price of 15s., 
London. It contains hand-coloured Plates ‘of 300 different va- 
rieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


BEITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nor. 
) HUM PHREYS'S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
ublished at #1. 3s., may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of 
ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand- 
coloured Plates of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound 
in full gilt claret cloth, gilt en 


ERFLIES, published at 1. 11s. 6d., may be had at the 
of J. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, 





Sales bp Auction 


The Valuable Cabinet of Coins and Medals of the late 
THOMAS BROWN, Esq. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


h tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at thei ouse, No. 13, 
Wellington-street, Strand on MONDAY, July 26, and five follow- 
ing days, at | o'clock each day, the Valuable CULLECTION of 
Greek, Roman, Es rly British, Anglo-Saxon and English COINS 
and MEDALS, in Gold, Silver and Copper, formed by the late 
THOMAS BROWN, Esq., late of Paternoster-row and Ludgate- 
hill; comprising some ver. 'y extraordinary pieces, as regards histo- 
rical interest, high state of preservation, and great rarity in the 
different series of Greek Silver, Roman Imperial Denarii, Roman 
First Brass, Roman Gold, Anglo-Saxon Coins, English Gold, 
Patterns and Proofs, and the memorable Medal given by Charles 
the First, on the morning of his execution,jto;Bishop Juxon, his 
attendant on the scaffold. 
Catalogues may be had, if by post on receipt of six sta ps. 





A Collection of Scarce and Curious Books relating to and 
printed in America and the West Indies. 
MESSRS. 

QoTHEBY SBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at oo House, No. 
Wellington- aaeik Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, July 31, at 1 

o’clock precisely, a COLLECTION of SC ARC E and CURIOUS 
BOOKS, in fine condition and handsome bindings, including a 
remarkab ly fine copy of De Bry’s Grands Voyages 





and the West 
Psalms, and Hymns, and a unique 





a few scarce Bible: 


tions of Bunyan’s Pieces ; 





with extra Plates ; and other scarce Heraldic Works ; Old Poetry, 
Facetiz, Privately-printed Boo! a oo tion of Old Portraits ; 
the First Book Printed in North Wales, & 

May be viewed two days prior; a may be had on re- 
ceipt of two stamps, 





Colonix, 1577. 3 vols. im- | 














and numerous | 


| Se 


ae F ‘Valuable Assemblage of Books, including the Libraries of 
the late MARSHALL CARRITT, Esq., of Shirley Lodge, 
near Birmingham, and of the late GEORGE SMIT H, Esq., 
of Copthorne, Sussex. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary ra and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL b ION, at their House, No. 13 
Wellington- street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, August 2, ‘and 
three following da coi atl o’el lock precisely, a Valuable ASSEM- 
BLAGE of BOOK = ‘ing the Libraries of the late MAR- 
SHALL CARRITT, Esq., of Shirley Lodge, near Birmingham, 
and of the late GEORG SMITH, Esq., of Copthorne, Sussex ; 
comprising valuable Architectural Works and Books of Prints, 
including the fine productions of Piranesi, Rossini, Coney, an and 
other Sere ea Lord Saari Antiquities of 
Mexico, and oth ifi t Wor! logy, History, Cos- 
tume, and Actisuitien ast Stan roe d t= in the different 
branches of English and Foreign Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by 
post, on receipt of four stamps. 


Third Portion of the Valuable and Extensive Library 
formed by the Rev. THOMAS CORSER, M.A. F.S.A., 
of Stand Rectory, near Manchester. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, 








WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
h tioneers of Li jiterary Proper ate and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL b; N, at_ their House, No. 13, 
Ww ellington- -street, Strand, EARLY in AUGUST, the THIRD 
PORTION of the Valuable and re LIBRARY of the 
Rev. THOMAS CORSER, M.A. FS. The Collection comprises 
an important series of Early Holic Poetry, Old Plays, rare 
Romances, Historical Works, lications of the Roxburghe 
Club, Specimens of Typography, including the Golden Legen: ny 
Caxton, and numerous Scarce and Curious Works in all classe: 
of Felony a 4 nal nisi j 
Catalogues are preparing, an: may e obtaine y applying to 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 


Stock of Modern Books—Drawings on Stone and Comrights 
of DAY & SON’S Publications—300 Reams of Plate 
Printing and Cartridge Paper, &c. 


i ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 
4 TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, July 28, and following day, at 1 o'clock, a Stock 
of MODERN BOOKS, in Cloth and Quires ; oe ‘Remain- 
ders of Religious Publications and Juvenile and E omentary 
Books, and a selection of Recent Works from an oes Librar 
Also (by order of the Liquidators), the COPYRIGHTS, DRA 
INGS on STONE, or RIGHT of REPRODUCTION of the fol. 
lowing wel known Ill and I i Publications of 

*DAY & SON, Limited,” viz.: The Sermon on the Mount—The 
Victoria Psalter—Nesfie v's Medimval Architecture—Shaw’s Archi- 
tectural Sketches—Atkinson’s Curry and Rice—Baines’s Falls of 
the Zambesi—Gilbert’s Pictures of inglish History— Warren and 
Radcliffe’s Drawing Atadics—Thomars British Soldiers — Mar- 
shall’s The Human Body—a quantity of useful Wood Blocks, 
Steel and Copper Plates—the odd Stock of Prints and Letter- 
press of several of the above Works—the Entire Remaining Stock 
and Right of Reproducing the Government Series of Educational 
Diagrams. Also, about 300 Reams me Printing, Plate and Cart 
ridge Paper—useful Account-Books, 

viewed, and Gatilonute had. 


Small Library, the Property of a Gentleman, Water-C olour 
Drawings and Engravings. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice, that they = ore by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. 
NESDAY, July 28, at. 1 o'clock precisely “8 TSMALL LIBRARY, 
the Property ofa Gentleman, received from the Country ; includ- 
ing Byron’s Works, with Finden’s Illustrations, 8 vols.—Buffon’s 
Natural History, 16 vols.—Bridgwater Treatises, 12 vols.—Don 
Quixote, by Jarvis, 4 vols. large paper—Dryden’s W: ark. a 
W. Scott, 18 vols. large paper—Hume and Smollett’s E 
20 vols. —Pope’ 's Works, Duroveroy’s Edition, 18 vols. tbat rs’s 
Shakespeare, 10 vols. large paper—Walton and Cotton's Angler, by 
Sir J. Hawkins, large paper—Ac ckermann's Histories of the Uni- 
versities, 4 vols.—Turmer’s England and Wales, 2 vols.—Hogarth’s 
Works, a Collection of 297 Engravings; also a Series of Water- 
Colour Drawings by Nicholson, and a few other Drawings and 
Engravings. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


ie Beauti iful Water-Colour Drawings. 


h ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
yi respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great one ang: Nagao St. James’s-square, on WED 
NESDAY, July 28, at 1 o’c =e sely,a Small ¢ \OLLECTION 

of WATER- COLOUR Draw NGS. of the highest class, the Pro- 
yerty of a Lady ; comprising a Grand View near Minehead, and a 
View of Loch Lomond, fine works of Copley Fielding—a Land- 
scape with Plough Team, Early moaning, one of the finest works of 
= Barrett—and beautiful Examples o . Nesfield, W. Callow, 

Bentley, and Miss Sharpe; also 18 AF en by F. Ni cholson, 
saa upwards of 100 Drawings by Rowlandson, Engravings, &c. 
M ay be viewed two days Preceding, and Catalogues had, 
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Birds’ Skins, Eggs, and other Natural History Specimens. 
h R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his anne Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on WEDN ESDAY, July 28, at half-past 12 precisely, Two Small 
Collections of BIRDS | SGGS ; one the — rty of R. Duff, Pia * 
aa collected by him in Lapland, Sweden, and Scotland. 
several Lots of Birds" Skins, Horns, and Heads of Animals, &c. 
On vi view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








Miscellaneous Articles. 
Me J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Cov yi garden, 
on FRIDAY. July 30, at half-past 12 precisely, CAMERAS and 
LENSES by V oightliinder, Ross, and others—Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes and Objects for ditto, Stereoscopes and Slides, and a variety 
of Miscellaneous Lots. 

On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


The late Mr. J. H. BURN’S Books. —5th to 8th days’ Sale. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works of "art, will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. i. 
THIS DAY (Saturday), te 24, and aiewing days (Sunday 

excepted), the late Mr. J. H. RN’S COLLECTION of BOOKS 
consisting of above 25,000 A cas of Books and Tracts in the 
various classes of To: raphy, Numismata, Antiquities, Fine 
Arts, Heraldry, Pani) History—Books from celebrated Libra- 
ies, with arms and inscriptions—Drama, Poetry, Facetie, and 
General Literature. 
Catalogues on receipt of six stamps. 
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Music, Superb Instrwments.—July Sale. 


BSSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON wis SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- W.C., 
on FRIDAY, July 30, a large COLLECTION of TSCRLLA: 
NEOUS MUSIC, from ‘several Private iibeaxies—Musionl Instru- 
ments, Modern a Harmoniums, &c. — the splendid 
Violins of a well-known Amateur (one of the highest quality by 
Stradiuarius, two by Joseph Guarnerius, one of which is believed 
to be the finest example known, ane others of similar importance) 
~-Violoncellos, Dis Basses, 
Catalogues eae on application. 





The late Mr. J. H. BURN’S China. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on MONDAY. August 2 Wages aa from woly 19), the late Mr. 
J. H. BURN’S Interesting COLLECTION of CHINA, formed 
ehiefly with a view to illustrate the various Manufactories of 
Europe (especially  England)—numerous Examples of Makers’ 
Marks, &c. 

Catalogues sent on receipt of twostamps. (Those already issued 
are strictly applicable to this Sale, date only excepted.) — 


The ate Mr. J. H. BURN’S Engravings, _ 
JL ESSES. PUTTICK &SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, August 3, and following day, the late Mr. J. H. 
BURN’S COLLECTION of ENGRAV INGS—many Thousand 
interesting Portraits—Topographical Prints and Drawings—Dra- 
matic Collections—Illustrations of various Places of Amusement 
and Public Resort—Autographs of eeeaen Persons—very ex- 
tensive Collection of Postage-Stamps, 
Catalogues on receipt of ral stamps. 








Library of a Deceased Baronet. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at Tg House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on THU RSDAY August 5, and following days, the valuable 
LIBRARY of a DECEASED BARONET and well-known Ama- 
r of the Arts; comprising many interesting Books in all 
Classes of Literature, Books of Prints, and Picture Galleries, &. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


~ Extensive Library of the late C. T. SWANSTON, Esq., 
Q.C. F.R.S. F.S.A. &c.—Twelve Days’ Sale. 


EASES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
y AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on WEDN ESDAY, August 1i, and following days, the very exten- 
sive LIBRARY of the late C. T. SWAN STON, Esq. ; comprising 
upwards of 50,000 volumes of Rare and Curious Books in every 
branch of Literature, English : and bomen the result | of nearly 
half-a-century’s ardent research a fine 
copy of the First Folio, 1623, &c. 

Catalogues will —— be ready, and will be sent on receipt 
of twelve stamps. Catalogues of the Concluding Portion of the 
ae extending to about ten days’ Sale, will also shortly be 
ready. 











[He QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 253, is 
published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. EASTERN CHRISTIANS. 
II. SCIENTIFIC VERSUS AMATEUR LEGISLATION. 
III. The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
IV. KEBLE’S BIOGRAPHY. 
V. ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN. 
VI. The HOUSE of CONDE. 
VII. ROYAL ENGINEERS and PERMANENT FORTIFI- 
CATIONS, 
VIII. LUCAN. 
IX. The TRUTH about IRELAND. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ORTRAITS of ARCHITECTS.—THE 
= BUILDER of this week, 4d., or by post 5d., contains a 
View of the new Royal Architecture Museum—Portrait of Pro- 
fessor Donaldson—Subterranean Rome, with View of St. Peter's 
Chair—Early Art in Northamptonshire—The Water Supply of 
London—and other Papers.—1, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C.; 
and all Newsmen. 





“For JULY, 1869, price 63, 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents: —Indian Railway Reform—The Four Ancient 
Books of Wales—Labour and Capital—Patents, Patentees, and 
the Public—Mr. Mill’s Analysis of the Mind—Prostitution in 
relation to the National Health—Contemporary Literature. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


On the ist of August will appear Part II. of 
e Al A EE, OM 


e 1s. Contributors to the Magazine :—Miss Smedley, 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, Miss Jesse Boucherett, Miss Florence Hi 1 
Miss Wolstenholme, Frances Freeling Broderip, Madame Guizot 
de Witt, the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, W. W. Fenn, W. W., the Rev. 
J. W. Ebsworth, &c. 
49, Essex-street, Strand. 








“ Briskest of all the magazines is ‘ Belgravia. — Morning Star. 
“The best shilling magazine that England possesses.” —Standard. 
MISS BRADDON’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

On Thursday, 29th inst., price One Shilling, 





o” 


BE LGR<AWVI4A,_ for Avgust. 
Contents. 

L STERN eet, A New arate By the Author of 
*Poor Hu o Church,’ * Mattie, a Stray,’ &c. 

(Iilustrated aby ite ed Thom x 

Book irst:—Little Jenny. 
ty 6. The late Visitor. 
» 7. ASkirmish. 


» 8. Convalescent. 
a - Mrs. Bridge settles her = Account. 
9 “Going down for a Blow. 


II, The yorner. By William Stigand. (Illustrated by 
Henry Woods.) 


III. A REGATTA-DAY. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
IV. GIOVANNI BAPTISTA PIRANESI. By T. H.S. Escott. 
V. The MOON and the MAIDEN. By Mortimer Collins. 


VI. A NIGHT WITH KING PHARAOH. By the Baron 
ippenback, K.S.L. 

VII. WHOSE FAULT IS IT? By M. E. Braddon. 

VIII. —. i hravelieete open, 54 Henry Blackburn, 
IX. In the SEASON. (Illustrated by Edward Radford.) 
X. MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By Spain M‘Carthy, 

Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ & 

XI. MUTE of MALICE. By Francis Jacox. 

XII. tt eee CASTLE. (Illustrated by R. P. 


XIII. aa in PARIS. 
II. A distinguished 
XIV. BOUND to JOHN COMPANY; or, the Adventures and 
Misadventures of Robert Ainsleig! h. 
N.B.—The Eighth Volume of ‘ Bercravia,’ el epantly bound in 
crimson cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, 
rice 78. 6d., is now ready. Also Cases for binding (2s.), designed 
y Luke Limner. 
*,* The volumes of ‘ Betcravia’ form a most acceptable present. 
Office: Warwick House, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


JOPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. Juvty. 
: 28. 6d. Illustrated. Rev. T. Hincks on Sertularian Zoo- 
hytes—Dr. Ogle on Fertilization of Salvia—Mr. Proctor on 
Saturn in July, 1969— Mr. Galt ton on Sea Squirts—Prof. Hunt on 
Hy Dr. on Articulo Mortis—With careful 


Py, George A Augustus Sala. 
torian. 











THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
July, was published on SATURDAY LAST. 
Contents. 
I. The UNPUBLISHED WORKS of GUICCIARDINI. 
II. LECKY’S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. 
III. VICTOR JACQUEMONT'’S LETTERS. 
IV. SHAKSPEARIAN GLOSSARIES. 
y. JOHN BALL’S ALPINE GUIDE. 
VI. MRS. SOMERVILLE on MOLECULAR SCIENCE. 
VII. BROWNING’S ‘ The RING and the BOOK.’ 
VIII. FREEMAN'S HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST. 
IX. FORSTER’S LIFE of LANDOR. 
X. The MARRIAGE LAW of the EMPIRE. 


265, 


<a 








London: Longmans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 





Contents for AUGUST. No. DLXXXIV. 
HILARY ST. IVES. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Book II. MYRTILLA. 
‘Chapter XIX. Lady Richborough racelven a Proposal. xX. 
Hilary finds . Father. — XXI. The Colonel ex lains his 


Errand.— The Use made of the Letter.—XXIIL. Pain- 
ful C onsequences. —XXIV. The Warning. 


II. The CAMPAIGN in HAZARA, 


III. NOLENS (olLmne {EP ISCOPARI. Chap. I. Of In- 
stances. By Péle 


IV. The GREAT precy a at WESTMINSTER. By 
Nicholas Michell. 
3 HEP, WINMING WAYS. A Novel. Chaps. XXVII. and 


VI. The VICE-LEGATE’S BALL. 
VII. The STORY of an OLD COAT. Part II. 
Il. WHICH SHALL IT BE? A Novel. 
1X. The DRUIDICAL CIRCLE near KESWICK. By Mrs. 
Bushby. 


X. RECOLLECTIONS of OUR STREET. 
XI, BLACKLOCK FOREST. 
Lordon: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. a 


J 





'y in every Reamer 4 of Science. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
A SKETCH of the CHARACTER of JESUS: 


a Biblical Essay. 


By Dr. D. SCHENKEL, Prof f 
Theology in the. University of Heidelbe henrash is 


, and Kirchenrath in 


the Grand-Duchy of Baden. Translated ‘itomn the Third German 


Edition. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, 4to. price 738. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


LOUDS, their Formation and Combinations. 

By ELIJAH WALTON, F.G.S., Author of * The Camel,” 

&c. Comprising 46 Photographic Plates of Cloud-formations 
printed in Carbon, prepared from rere ee Drawings of Clouds 


as seen from peer and Lower 


tinople, Italy, the Swiss Alps, 


Egy pt, Syria, Arabia, Constan- 


and other parts of the Eastern 


Hemisphere ; with a Descriptive Text. 


London: pumas Green, and Co. Paternestepaew. 





NEW WORK BY 


JEAN INGELOW. 


In feap. 8vo. with 8 Wood Engravings, price 68. 
MM OPSA the FAIRY. By Jzan Incetow. 
4 


“ In fairy tales such as Miss , 


Ingelow writes, the imagination | 
Asina | 


has free room to play. 
dream, so too ina fairy tale, are | 
are not shocked by —= 


bilities. Further, these fairy | 
tales of Miss Ingelow’s, as « 
fairy tales should be, are marked 


not only by true poetry, but by | 
a real sense of humour v 
havenot seen such ag fairy 
tales since Andersen’s. The 
will not merely interest chil- 
dren but wn-up persons.” 
‘estminster Review. 
“A m in prose for the use 
of children would not be an 
inapt description of this charm- 
ing little se ume. --In get 





sweetness of execution “Te 
minds us of the delightful Ger- 
man child’s tale‘ A 5 ite 
out an End’.. he fine tone 
which permeates ‘the whole is in 
itself of the nature of a ——— 
education. It is a book 
will fascinate every child oid 
enough to read at all, and will 
excite the delight and wonder 


of all children old enough even 
| to listen.” Scotsman. 
“The most perfect things in 
the book, which is tastefully 
| illustrated, are the poems scat- 
| og through it. For the most 
per they are pure lyrics of the 
igh i 


in common with what is usually 
regarded as characteristic of 
juvenile verse. In fact, we can- 
not help thinking that, in one 
or two of these, Miss Ingelow’s 
muse has found its highest ex- 
pression.” Noneonformist. 


‘** Mopsa the Fairy’ is one of 
those children’s books that men 
and women are very glad to 

read. Ingelow has given 
the freest rein to her fancy ; but 
her fancies hang well together, 
and have a sort of absurd pro- 
bability about them ; so that, 


Master Jack himself, the young 

espe | whose adventures in 
ryland form the thread of the 

story.” Echo. 





London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORK BY MR. G. F. GRAHAM. 


Just published, in feap. 


8vo. price 38. 6d. cloth, 


BOOK about WORDS. By G. F. Granam, 


Author of ‘ 
Synonymes,’ ‘ Eng 


‘* Mr. Graham’s is the best 
book we have ever read on the 
study of words. The author 
rightly urges the necessity of 
studying the origin and con- 
struction of words if we would 
understand their proper use, 
and the principles on which 
they should be selected and em- 
ete Every fone of his book 

ristles with derivations and 
illustrations of distinctions and 
the growth of distinctions be- 
poeta cognate words, and vari- 

i are cited of the 





rARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP, for 
JULY, price 4d., Mlustrated, contains too large a mass of 
interesting information’ for description am advertisement. All 
lovers of Natural History should buy a 
mdon : Robert Hardwicke, ‘se, » Piccadilly. 
) ICROSCOPY. — Rev. ‘ B. Reade’s New 
Diatom Prism—Mr. Lowne on the Rectal a of Blow- 
fily—Mr. Wenham on a ra 2 her interesting 
Articles; with complete k d Fore’ n Cnteneae of the 
Month. ‘i See MONTHLY MIGROSCOPIC AL JOURNAL, for 
8. 6d. 
* “London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


relationship subsisting between 


Basis. or the Art of Teenectiient * English 
Grammar Practice,’ * English Style,” &c. 


words bearing the same sense, 
but belonging to different lan- 
uages and age pig spelt. 
ir. Graham is justly warm in 
his denunciations of that mo- 
dern affectation which uses long 
and pompous words where short 
ones would do—foreign and La- 
tin words where plain, homely 
Saxon ones would do better. 
Altogether, he has written a 
most edifying book, which we 
strongly recommend to thought- 
ful readers, whether given to 
literary pursuits or not.” 
English Churchman. 


London: ceneene,| Gasens and bins Paternoster-row. 








WHITE’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN DICTION- 
ARIES. 


In One Volume, square 12mo. pp. 1,058, price 128. 


HE JUNIOR STUDENTS’ 


LATIN-ENGLISH_ and 
ARY._ By the Rev. J.T. WHI 
of St. Martin Ludgate, London, 





In the press, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
M4®* SCOTS 


QUEEN OF 
AND HER ACCUSERS; 

Embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V. in 
1552, until the Close of the Conference at Westminster in 1569. 
By JOHN ~~ 

Barrister-at-Law. 
This Work will contain the ‘ Book of Articles? produced against 
— Mary at Westminster, which has never hitherto been 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





wn 8yo. cloth, gilt side, 68., gilt edges, 78. 
Secteataln with full-page Engravings by G. CrurksHanx, &c. 


APOLEON BUONAPARTE (History of), 
Reprinted from the ‘ Family Library,’ with considerable 
Additions. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


In royal Svo. handsomely 4 — cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 


HE ILLUSTRATED. NATURAL HIS- 
TORY of BRITISH MOTHS. By EDWARD NEWMAN, 
F.L.S. dag Z.S. Giving a full description of the perfect Insect from 
Nat a description of the Caterpillar, Chrysalis, Food 
Plant, at, time ‘of snpenrenice. and Localities where found. Each 
Moth m Nature by oe Willis, and engraved in 
his best 1 style by by J ohn, Kerchner. et gures are life-size of every 
species; and if varieties require it, three, four, five, and even six 
~ ee are given. gg bis is ies in ad one monthly 
umbers, at 6d. each. 8 < issued in quarterly 
Parts, in covers, at 1s. a aan rt X. now ready, price 28. 
Back Numbers reprinted, ond may et had. 


eaten W. Tweedie, 337, Strand, W.C. 








“Schoolmasters and school- 
boys, we venture to think, will 
welcome the appearance of this 
volume, or these volumes, for 
berg part a ee sepa- 

tely. I position a very use- 
fal middle cen on between the 
formidable and quartos, 
which belong rag the sixth form 
and undergraduates’ lecture- 
room on the one hand, and the 
lesser elementary dictionaries, 
which are suited to beginners. 
The present work aims or fur- 
nishing, in both its parts, 
sufficiently - extensive vocabu- 
lary for all the practical pur- 
poses for which a junior student 
is likely to require it ; and, con- 
sequently, Dr. White as intro- 
duced into the English- Latin 
rtion ‘all English words rd 
‘0 occur in passages not too diffi- 
cult for translation by any boys 
not in the highest forms. As his 


COMPLETE 


ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 


E, D.D. of C. C, C. Oxford, Rector 


e nan {The Evyouisu-Latin Dictionary, price 5s. 6d. 
’ The Latin-Enouisu Dictionary, price 78. 6d. 


standard of authority for all 
matters coming within its 
range of treatment, the author 
has taken the larger English 
Dictionary, which is known as 
White and Riddle’s; and for 
late Latin terms, her eat er such 
are introduced, as had re- 
course to the "best recognized 
seurces of information. The 
Latin words and phrases, so 
cited, are in all cases followed 
by the name of some standard 
Latin writer, as a guarantee of 
their authority; and, as the 
work is of a strictly elementary 
character, the conjugations of 
the verbs and the genders and 
genitive cases of the substan- 
tives are uniformly added. In 
the 1 Soa of this portion 
of the book, White has had 
the pw eg “of some of the 
best scholars both of Oxford 
and Cambridge.” —Gua 


WHITE’S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY (Jateumatiogs | Size). 
e Parent Work (as below). 


Students from t 
Pp. 1,048, price = 


WHITE and RIDDLE’S LARGE 
ENGLISH. DICTIONARY (the Parent Work). 
= the larger Dictionary of Freund. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 2,128, 


P 


Abridged for University 
Medium 8vo. 


LATIN: 


Founded 


eel Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row, 
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THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
A Weekly Journal, 
(Registered for transmission abroad), 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF ALL BRANCHES 
OF HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND 
COLLATERAL SUBJECTS. 


Published every Saturpay, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 
—_—~>—— 


Established in 1841 by the late Professor Linney in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Josern Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, 
*The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE’ has, as circumstances have demanded, been enlarged 
in size, and its scope dered more prehensive, so that it still 
remains the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country 
or abroad. 


Thanks to the Contributors and Cort dents—including 





‘HAKSPEARE for SCHOOLS: Selected Pas- - | [THE ATHENASUM for GERMANY and 


Ss D. with a. Foot Noten. ae bad Rev. ee roy ay rs ee “yyy Baie ALPHONS DU ee pene = 
t 8 ¥ con: i on. egs to announce that hi e arrangements for a w 
ee eee supply of THE ATHENEZUM JOURNAL, The Subscription 
will be 1} thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six months ; and 
csr 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on "Thursday. 
Shortly will be published, Orders to be sent direct to ALpHons Dire, Leipzig, Germany. 


R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the *,* German Advertisements for the AruzN2zum Journal also 
MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. | Seventh Edi- received Dy REA Dee 
tion, revised and enlarged. By ADAM BEALEY, M.A. M.D. ey 
Cantab., Member of the Royal College of Physicians ‘of London. | A DAMS & FRANCIS, GENERAL ADVER- 


Relfe Brothers, 150, Aldersgate-street. 














London : John Churchill & Sons. Harrogate: Thomas Hollins. TISEMENT AGENTS, ri Hier ADVERTISEMENTS in 
all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign Newspapers and 

| Periodicals. Terms on application 

Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Just published, price 1s. 
Vy OMAN: her Legal Rights and Social Duties. | 


By C. N. ‘CRESSWELL, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. | 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. K_ Pte JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 











Just published, post 8vo. price 5s. Now ready, 


T= TRUTH sod the CHURCH. By the | The Tarxp Epition of the HALF-CROWN 
Rev. f A. “ Leaves on us the impres- | aTLAS of POLITIC AL GEOGRAPHY. 31 Coloured Maps and 
sion that its author may yet make some considerable mark on | 
the world. ”—Spectator. “Remarkable for breadth of view and ES ae nas cone . 
perfection of style.”—Daily Telegraph. The Fovrtn Epition of the SHILLING 
‘London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, ATLAS, 15 Coloured Maps. 


Fifth Thousand. Price 10s. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, The Fovurtn EpitT1Ion of the SIXPENNY 


- MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES | ATLAS. 11 Coloured Maps. 
1.7. woe NON, B.S. Selections from a very great number of Reviews of the 

Containing Descriptions of nearly Two’ Thousand Species, inter- above Works. 
spersed o> reatan ort, 1, B and above 200 Woodcuts. “*T have to notice with especial satisfaction the forthcoming 
z ; John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. lesue b: & = — z rand a onan of peg ged ” 

eneral, Physica istorical, and Scriptu’ eography, whic 
Bg ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 78. 6d. 5 x being sold at extremely low prices. will, it is hoped, didtase very 
RTHURIAN LOCALITIES : their His. | widely much uecful knowledge, These cheep and geod scientific 
With ot Hap. of Atthurian tad Be Sou Relations. | people is so much advocated, cannot fail to be highly serviceable 
GLENN 








_ pularizin, _ steady — geography.” »— Address of Sir Roderick 


“Mr. Glennie’s tour in search of the heroic picturesque is well Se a i B. D.C.L. F.R.S., President of the Royat 

worth readin, .”— Athe ographica Jocie we 
Edinburg I er cay “& Douglas. London: Hamilton, “It is impossible to praise too highly—they are marvels of 
dams & Co. clearness, and contain a vast amount of information. It is diffi- 











amongst them almost all the leading Horticulturists, Agricultu- 
rists, and Men of Science of the Kingdom—ORIGINAL ARTI- 
CLES on all matters connected with the subjects of which the 
Journal treats are given. The Principles of Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, of Botany, and of Natural History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practical Horticulture and Agriculture, 
are explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Manage- 
ment of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods or Stock ; the 
details of Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irriga- 
tion, the Veterinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, 
Poultry, &.; the Construction, Maintenance, Heating and Venti- 
lation of all Garden or Farm Buildings ; in short, of all matters 
connected with the PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRI- 
CULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL 
ECONOMY generally. 


NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c., are described in a manner to be 
serviceable alike to the Cultivator and the Man of Science. 


REPORTS of important Metropolitan and Provincial EXHI- 
BITIONS, as well as of all SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely 
to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist, are sup- 
plied in addition to Weekly Reports of the various Markets for 
Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 


The Columns devoted to HOME CORRESPONDENCE serve 
to bring to light a vast amount of varied and interesting informa- 
tion. 


Owing to the extensive circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and 
in the Colonies, the department devoted to FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE forms a valuable and interesting feature of the 
Journal. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS whose subjects come within the scope 
of the Journal are supplied, while under the head of GARDEN 
and FARM MEMORANDA are from time to time given 
Notices of such Gardens, Farms or Estates as are likely to furnish 
materials for the information of the reader. 


A CALENDAR of Weekly Operations as well as NOTES for 
AMATEURS supply valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others, and in the Notices to Correspondents replies are 
furnished to any questions that may be asked, such replies being 
given by men of the highest reputation in their respective depart- 
ments. 


Woodcuts are given whenever the nature of the subject requires 
them. 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of 
readers, and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, 
but on the Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the 
* GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GA- 
ZETTE’ affords an exceptionably good Medium for Advertisers, 
the more so as, in addition to the special features of the Journal, 
there is a GENERAL NEWSPAPER, in which a careful Sum- 
mary of the News of the week is given without leaning towards 
this or that party, so that the reader is put in possession of the 
facte, and is enabled to draw his own inferences from them. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 
41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.0, 





cult to understand how works so ay See ag can pay at the 
price charged for them.”—Art-Journal, December, 1868. 


Will be published in August, 
The HALF-CROWN ATLAS of PHYSICAL 


57th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound, 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 


Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which 
Dissy abies, are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 











Hamilton & oN an # Oo. Dy a gee Co.; Longmans &Co.; | GEOGRAPHY. 

amilton & C inbu: r 
o-_Ealnburgh: Oliver & Boyd. The SHILLING ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
Just published, with a Portrait, 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. GEOGRAPHY. 


N) ATURE-STUDY, as applicable to the Pur- 
poses of POETRY and ELOQUENCE. By HENRY 

DIRCKS, C.E. LL.D., &c. 

London: ; Edw ard Moxon, Son & Co. 44, Dover- street, Piccadilly. 


The SIXPENNY ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 





Ready i daiiaee ees, teeta: aaa Wall Maps and Illustrations. 
‘ew days, hs 5a. 
The Largest, Cheapest, and most Accurate Series of WALI 
HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES, | MAPS, in Political, Physical, and Classical Geography, with 
comprising an Inquiry into the State of the Righteous and | Handbooks to each. 
Wicked Dead between Death and the General Judgment, and de- | ILLUSTRATIONS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, GLOBES, 
monstrating from the Bible that the Atonement was neither c. &e. 
made on the Cross nor yet in this World. By the Rev. GEORGE 
BARTLE, D.D., Principal of Walton College, Liverpool. | 


London: Longmans & Co. 


Catalogues, with Specimens, free on application. 


W. & A. K. Johnston, Geographers ane Engravers to the Queen, 
Edinburgh; and 74, Strand, London. 





HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 


Now publishing in Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, cloth. 


Now ready, 


SCENES AND LEGENDS OF THE 
NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh: Wiiiram P. Nimo. 


Sold by Smrpxry, MarsHatt & Co. London; 
And all Booksellers, and at all Railway Book-Stalls. 


Prospectuses of the Series may be obtained on application to the Publisher or any Bookseller. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS. 
PORTRAITS, PLACES, PICTURES. 
MARION & CO. 22 and SOTLO-SQUARE. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 











Containing all the Author’s Quaint Illustrations, and many others by 
Leech, Cruikshank, and Harvey. 
In Thirty-six Monthly Parts at One Shilling each, and Eight Quarterly Volumes at Five Shillings each. 
PART I, ready August 25th; and VOL. I. ready September 25th. 
London: E, Moxon, Sow & Co.; and all Booksellers. 
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Three Months. Six Months. Twelve Months, 
Three Volumes at One Time . £0 15 0 £1 50 £2 20 
] Six Volumes at One Time ... _ . 2 29 1 18 0 3 3 0 
| 
DISTRICTS AND DAYS OF EXCHANGE. 

| 

: Acton a Saturday. Haverstock- — oe ee Tuesday. | Putney (South Fields) os -. Thursday. 

| Anerley. . Monday. Herne-hill ° oo Thursday. | ‘Putney (West Hill) ne oo Thursday. 

: Balham Monday. Highbury Wednesday. | Queen Anne-street .. Friday. 

; Ball’s Pond Wednesday. Highgats ( (to High- street) Wednesday. Regent-street (north of Oxford-street} | Friday. 
Barnes ‘ Friday. Holborn on os oe Thursday. |  Regent-street (south of — an Saturday. 
Barnsbury Wednesday. Holloway ee oe .- Wednesday. | Regent's —_ : Tuesday. 
Battersea Thursday. Holloway (Upper) .. ° Wednesday. | . oe Friday. 

| Battersea Rise ° Monday. Homerton (Upper) Wednesday. | nor ton Friday. 

i Bayswater .. és Friday. Hornsey ‘ ee Wednesday. | mere nell and Ni eighbourhood Tuesday. 

] Belgravia ‘ Saturday. Hoxton.. Wednesday. | St. James's : Saturday. 
Berkeley- square se Saturday. Hyde Park ( (Paddington side). Friday. | St. John’s Wood ee Tuesday. 
Bermondsey Tuesday. Hyde Park (Park-lane) .. em Friday. | $t. Pancras . - Tuesday. 
Bethnal Green ee ey Thursday. Hyde Park (Knightsbridge side) Saturday. Shadwell Thursday. 
Blackfriars-road . ee Tuesday. | Hyde Park (Kensington —_ Saturday. Sheen (Upper, East, and Temple). Friday. 

] Blackheath (to Kidbrook- terrace) Wednesday. Islington .. ee Wednesday. Shepherd s Bush Saturday. 

/ Blackwall oe Thursday. | Kennington Monday. | Shoreditch ee oe . Thursday. 

/ Bloomsbury . Tuesday. Kennington Park- road Thursday. | Smithfield .. on sa Thursday. 

/ Bond-street ee Saturday. Kensington oe oe Saturday. | —— Th ay. 
Bow - Thursday. Kentish-town a ia .. Wednesday. oo ve . -. Saturday. 

: Brentford (to Turnpike Gate) Saturday. Kentish-town-road (to Gaisford-street) Tuesday. Suanetiotene ‘ ae Tuesday. 

' Brixton ‘ i ee Monday. Kentish-town-road (beyond Gaisford-st.) Wednesday. South Hampstead . Tuesday. 

i Brompton Saturday. Kew Friday. South Norwood (to Norwood ‘Funetion) Monday. 
Camberwell Thursday. Kilburn (to Waterloo Houses) Tuesday. Southwark . oe Thursday. 
Camberwell New- road Monday. King’s-cross oe ee Wednesday. Southwark ( (High-street) . Tuesday. 
Camden-town Tuesday. Kingsland .. ee Wednesday. Southwark (Black riars- -road) . Tuesday. 
Camden-road (to York- road) oe Tuesday. ——— * Saturday. Spitalfields Thursday. 
Camden-road aes areata Wednesday. Lambeth . oe ‘; Monday. Stamford-hill (to ‘the Pond) ae Wednesday. 
Canonbury : ba Wednesday. | . ‘“ Wednesday. Stamford-hill (beyond the wun Monday. 
Cavendish-square Friday. | Lewisham . . Tuesday. Stepney os oo +» Thursday. 

| Charing Cross .. Saturday. | Leyton (the Main Road) « Thursday. Stockwell = os oe Monday. 
Charterhouse- meee Thursday. Leytonstone. . oe Thursday. Stoke Newington sie Wednesday. 
Chelsea . ° Saturday. Limehouse oe Thursday. Strand (west of Wellington-street) Saturday. 
=" ick .. sa -» Saturday. London-bridge Railway Stations Tuesday. Strand (east of ee — Thursday. 
Cit Thursday. Lower Clapton . Wednesday. Stratford a Thursday. 
Cc ity- road (to Old-street- road) Thursday. Lower Edmonton ‘(to the Crescent} Monday. Streatham .. * Monday. 
Clapham : Monday. Lower Sydenham ee Tuesday. Streatham-common Monday. 
Clapham- common . Monday. Lower Tooting ae Thursday. Sydenham (Upper and Lower) ) Tuesday. 
Clapton (Upper and Lower) Wednesday. Lower Tulse-hill oe - Monday. Sydenham-hill oe Tuesday. 
Crouch End +» Wednesday. Maida-vale .. ee ee Tuesday. Tooting (Upper and Lower) . +» Thursday. 

] Dalston Wednesday. Maida-hill ° tein ° Friday. Tottenham ° Monday. 

i De Beauvoir-town Wednesday. Manchester-square ie ae . Friday. ° Tulse-hill (Upper and Lower). . Monday. 

i Denmark-hill .. Thursday. Mary-le-bone.. ee Tuesday. Turnham-green .. Saturday. 

/ Deptford Wednesday. Mayfair oe Saturday. Upper Clapton es ee Wednesday. 
Dulwich ee Monday. a ea square oe ° Tuesday. Upper Edmonton oe oe Monday. 
Dulwich- -common = Monday. | eEnd . ee Thursday. Upper Holloway oie sa Wednesday. 
Dulwich Wood-common . Tuesday. | Montage: square eo oe Friday. Upper Homerton oo oe Wednesday. 
Dulwich (East) Thursday. ; Mortlake .. oe oe Friday. Upper Norwood oe ee Monday. 
Ealing ° Saturday. Muswell-hill oe ee Monday. Upper Sydenham ee ee Tuesday. 
East Ham oe Thursday. Myddleton-square .. ee Wednesday. Upper Tooting ee ee Thursday. 

| East Sheen oe oe Friday. New Cross oe oe Wednesday. Vauxh ee Monday. 

| Eaton-square = Saturday. Newington .. ee oo +» Thursday. 9 vo ggg (to Chay street) +» Thursday. 

1 Edgware-road ee ° Friday. Notting-hill ‘ eo oo Friday. Walwort! oe Thursday. 

j Edmonton (Uj Tpper) oe Monday. | Norwood (Upper) . Monday. Wandoworth (Town wn) os Thursday. 
Edmonton (Lower), to the Crescent Monday | Old Kent-road (to Surrey-square) .. Thursday. Wandsworth (South Fields) oe Thursday. 
Euston-square Tuesday Old Kent-road. (beyond — square) Wednesday. Wandsworth (West Hill) oe Thursday. 

] Finchley New- road (to chile 8 Hill) Tuesday. | Paddington ee Friday. Wandsworth-road oe Monday. 

i Finsbury Thursday | Pall Mall .. a Saturday. Wandsworth (East Hill) ote Monday. 

Forest-hill .. ia Tuesday. Peckham (to Harder’s-road) . Thursday. Wandsworth (St. Ann’s Hill) Monday. 

} Forest-gate os Thursday. Peckham ‘beyond a s-road) Tuesday. Wandsworth (Lavender Hill) Monday. 

i Fulham a . Friday. Peckham Rye Tuesday. Wandsworth-common Monday. 

i Gipsy-hill sa ap Monday. Penge en ne oa Monday. Wanstead .. oo ee Thursday. 

| Gordon-square Tuesday. Pentonville ee oe Wednesday. Westbourne Park on oe Friday. 

| Greenwich oe Wednesday. Piccadilly .. os -. Saturday. West Ham .. oo oe Thursday. 
Gros eee Friday. Pimlico “a Saturday. Westminster aw on Saturday. 
Hackney Wednesday. Plaistow oe Thursday. Whitechapel on oe Thursday. 
Hammersmith oe Saturday. Poplar .. ee oe oo Thursday. Whitehall oe ee oe Saturday. 
Hampstead Tuesday. Portland-place ee ee - Tuesday. Wigmore-street eo oe +» Friday. 
Hampstead (South) +» Tuesday. Portland-road_.. oe oe Tuesday. Wimbledon... : Thursday. 
Hanover-square .. os i Saturday. Portman-square sie iday. Winchmore-hill Monday. 

\ Harley-street oe Tuesday. Putney on ee oe Friday. Woodford (to the Church) oe Thursday. 
Ha irrow-road (to Elgin- road) Friday. Putney Heath oe ee Friday. Wood Green : oe ++ Monday. 


XUM 





lresh Copies of all Books of General Interest already in Circulation are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


¢ THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Prospectuses postage — on application. 
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CITY OFFICE 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORKS, 
NOW READY. 


—— 


The LIFE of THOMAS LORD 


COCHRANE, TENTH EARL of DUNDONALD, Admiral 
of the Red, Rear Admiral of the Fleet, G.C.B., &c. (In com- 
pletion of ‘The Autobiography of a Seaman.’) By his SON, 
the Eleventh Earl. In 2 vols. with Portrait, 308. 
ms y who have read ‘The Autobiography of a Seaman’ will 
antistpat ate with pleasure the perecel of this work. The pre- 
sent Earl has carried on his father’s story to its completion. 
The interest attaching to the glorious name of this Napoleon of 
the Sea is as strong as ever. It is an excellently written and inter- 
biography ; and the present Earl has brought to his task 
the prudence and capacity to do it really well.”—Ezaminer. 

“ events related in these volumes bring out Lord Cochrane 
as tae ‘as if he were speaking to us. Lord Cochrane was the 
greatest sailor of the present century, if we deduct the five years 
which preceded the battle of Trafalgar.”—A theneum. 

“The illustrious and eventful career of this, perhaps, most 
daring of all the many splendidly audacious seamen which this 
England of ours—fertile in such—ever produced, is here described 
with great spirit and candour.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 


of VISCOUNT STRANGFORD, SOCIAL, POLITICAL, 
and GEOGRAPHICAL. Edited by the VISCOUNTESS 
STRANGFORD. In 2 vols. with a Portrait of Lord Strangford 
and Map, 21s. 
“These volumes yield precious nuggets of information regard- 
ing the countries written about.”—Spectator. 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS of 


the CITY of LONDONCOMPANIES. By the Rev. THOMAS 
ARUNDELL, F.G.S., Vicar of Hayton, Yorkshire. In 
1 vol. 15s. 

“ Our readers will enjoy this book. It furnishes a very inter- 
esting memorial of the most curious features in our past social 
life.”—Globe. 

- Intensely entertaining, and overflowing with interesting 
matter.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The WEDDING-DAY in all AGES 


and COUNTRIES. By E. J. WOOD, Author of ‘ The Curio- 
sities of Clocks and Watches.’ In 2 vols. post 8vo. 188. 


“All in search of novel information on this subject will find 
plenty in these volumes.”—Zzaminer. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





ROPES of SAND. 


* A Screw Loose.’ 3 vols. 
** We ought to accord our congratulations to Mr. Lancaster on 
his * Ropes of Sand’; its cleverness is patent.”—Saturday Review. 


By the Author of 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author 
of ‘ Margaret’s Engagement.’ 3 vols. 
“This is a light, bright, readable novel.” —Atheneum. 
3. 
WISE as a SERPENT. By J. A. 


ST. JOHN BLYTHE. 3 vols. 


“Sufficiently exciting, but does not degenerate into anything 
morbid or sensational. It is a ‘soul’s tragedy,’ and will repay 
perusal.”—Atheneum. ‘ 


CUT ADRIFT. By Atsany Fon- 
BLANQUE, Author of ‘ A Tangled Skein.’ 3 vols. 
“ The plot of the story is ingeniously designed to surprise us at 


each turn, and our interest in it is never allowed to fail.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
5. 


ANNE SEVERIN. By the Author of 
* A Sister’s Story.’ 3 vols. 


** Especially remarkable as an almost unique specimen of work 
by a French writer, who aims at description of daily life without 
offence to good manners.”—Pall azette 


6. 
HIRELL. By the Author of ‘ Abel 


Drake’s Wife.’ 3 vols. 


7. 
LOVE ME for MY LOVE, By the 
Author of ‘ Flirts and Flirts.’ 3 vols. [Just ready. 


RicwHaRD Bentwey, 8, New Burlington-street. 





|The MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. 


| trays, is subtle in its reasonings and shrewd in its —— 








13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_~>—_ 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, | 
SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 2nd 
Life Guards. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 

“ An essentially pleasant book, overflowing with amusing anec- 
dotes, wondrous adventures, and agreeable gossip of men, manners 
and i things, Ei 7, chapter contains something really worth 
rea = 

™ This book should be welcome in all officers’ quarters.” 


neum. 

“Capt. Townshend’s work is pleasant and readable, and his 

observations upon life in American cities are as valuable as his 
descriptions of scenery and sport in the Backwoods.”’ 

Sunday Times. | 

MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Luz 

SELINA EDEN, Author of ‘A Lady’s Glimpse of the War 

in Bohemia.’ 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

“ A pleasantly written volume.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

* Miss Eden enjoyed her holiday, and her readers will have a 
prod. in her pleasure. Her work is 7 and fluent in style, lively | 
and eer) in matter.”—Atheneu 

A frankly written and chatty a accomiis of 2 very pleasant holi- 
day in the Austrian Tyrol.”—Saturday Revie 


The LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. Surer- 
LAND EDWARDS. 8yo. with Portrait, 158. 


“ Rossini’s life has been well written by Mr. Edwards. It will 
amuse everybody.”’— Telegraph. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Her- | 


WORTH DIXON. Depicarep, sy —— PERMISSION, TO 
THE QueEN. Sixt Epition. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


“This charming volume will be the most pian of all Mr. 
Dixon’s works.”— #xaminer. 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Marraew 
OWNE. 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Portrait and numerous 
ply 248. 
“ A masterly book on a great subject. There is not a dull sen- 
tence to be found in this entirely delightful book.”—Spectator. 


CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA: 

3 W. HEPWORTH DIXON. Forming the New Volume | 

HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. With 
Portrait ofthe Author. 58. bound. 


“% A Se “road work. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully 
and well.”— Times. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 





OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Salem 
Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 
*** Phe Minister's Wife’ is, in many sapentens respects, Mrs. 
Oliphant’ 8 most powerful and poetic work.”— 
‘The Minister's Wife’ is a story which, fike the country it 
describes, i is rich in pictures that are pleasan it to see, scenes on 
which the eye gladly lingers, and which, like the people it por- 





eloquent in the outbursts of feeling, and ‘ti tender in its natura! 
and unstrained pathos.” —Satu 
vith the es of ae Eliot, there is no female novelist 
of the oy comparable to Mrs. Oliphant. Her range is wide, her 
felicity of expression and aptitude for ye -telling are remark- 
able, her characters are human beings, not lay figures; her de- 
scription of life and scenery is accurate and beautiful, and in all 
her tales the reader will find a number of those suggestive hints 
and unobtrusive charms which show the hand of a true artist. 
‘The Minister’s Wife ’ is a powerful and vigorously written story. 
The characters are drawn with rare skill.”—Daily News. 


The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Watrzr 


THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


URSULA’S LOVE-STORY. 3 vols. 


“We have all been wey silly now for six thousand years, and | 
Hannah More herself will not mend us.”—Mrs. Pioszi’s Letters. 


The IVORY GATE. By Mortimer Cottiys. 


Ms v1 ae novel. Itis pleasant to meet with an author who | 
has so thorough a knowledge of men and manners.”—John Bull. | 
‘This work imparts real pleasure to the reader. The author | 
pee evidently seen life under a good many different phaees, and 
he describes what he has seen vividly and naturally.”— Globe. 


IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author 
of ‘ A Woman’s Trials.’ 3 vols. 


- Pa nempentingly | stirring story.”—Athene: 
lly g picture of society, which o a once refined and 
_ "— Pall Mall Gazette. 
ane powerful romance, “thrilling with interest from beginning to 
en Sun. 


TRUE LOVE. By Lady Di Beauclerk, 
Author of ‘A Summer and Winter in Norway.’ 1 vol. 


A charming story. The plot is skilfully interwoven and carries | 
the interest of the reader with anxiety to the ouement. The | 
characters are sketched most artistically. There is — pathos | 
in the work and a keen sense of humour.”— Morning 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs. 
EILOART, Author of ‘ Meg,’ &. 3 vols. 
by” sporomehly enjos enjoyable novel. It holds the attention from 
first to last.” —. ing Post. 


ONLY an EARL. By the Counrsss Pisan1. 


3 vols, 
“ There is a great deal of very clever writing in this book.” 
Atheneum 


A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author 
of ‘MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS,’ -. 2 ee, 
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|MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and her 
ys ir aa Embracing a Narrative of Events from the 
eath of James I., in 1542, until the Close of the Wn me 
at Westminster ia’ 1060 By JOHN HOSACK, Barrister 
Law. 8vo. price 158. cloth. 


(This Work contains the ‘ Book of Articles’ produced against 
Queen Mary at Westminster, never before printed) 


NEW EDITION of COLONEL HAMLEY’s 


OPERATIONS of WAR. Revised throughout by the Author, 
and containing important Additions on the influence of 

ways and Telegraphs on War, and on the effects which the 
changes in Weapons may be expected to produce in Tactics. 
Sg ye. aad and Plans, with other Hilustrations, price 


| MEMOIRS of SIR WILLIAM HAMIL- 


TON By JOHN VEITCH, M.A., Professor of Logic 
and a Rhetoric ta in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with Por- 
trait, 188. cloth. 


| SKETCHES of the SOUTH and WEST; 
or, Ten Months’ Residence in a United States. By HENRY 
DEEDES. Crown 8yo. 5s. clot 


‘The BOOK of the LANDED ESTATE. 
By ROBERT E. BROWN. Royal 8vo. with numerous 
Engravings, 21s. 


On ARMY ORGANIZATION. By Sir 


ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., Colonel in the Army, Com- 
panion of the Bath, &c. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


| DOUBLES and QUITS. By Lawrence 
W. M. LOCKHART, late Captain 92nd Highlanders. With 
aa Illustrations by Sylvestris. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 
Agricola’s Invasion to a Revolution of 1668. By oons 
HILL BURTON. Vols. I. to IV. 8vo. price 56s. (To be 
completed in Six Volumes. y 


The SPANISH GYPSY. By George Eliot. 


New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


|GRAFFITI DITALIA. By W. W. Story. 


In feap. 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the 
INVASION of the CRIMEA. Vols. III. and IV. Second 
Edition. With some Additional Notes and Observations in 
Reply to Sir John Burgoyne. With Maps and Plans, price 34s. 


SYMBOLISM, or, Mind, Matter, and 


ts of Thinking and Reasoning, and 
- the be Fw ee of Human Knowledge. By JAMES 
HAIG, M.A. Crown 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 





| CATTLE and CATTLE-BREEDERS. By 


WILLIAM M‘COMBIE, M.P., Pe A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Price 23. 6d. clot! 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER- 
GARDEN. By DAVID THOMSON, Gardener at His Grace 
—- of Buccleuch’s, Drumlanrig. In crown 8yo. price 


EUCHOLOGION: a Book of Common 
Order, being Forms of Worship used by the Church Service 
Society (Scotland). Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

rice 6s. 6d. 


| HISTORY of ORNAMENTAL - FOLI- 
AGED PELARGONIUMS. With Practical Hints for their 
Production, ery and Cultivation ; and Descri pare 

Varieties introduced up to the Present 
PETER GRIEVE, Cane Bury St. Edmunds. Second 
Baition enlarged. Price 4s. 


JAPAN: being a Sketch of its History, 
Government, and Offices. By WALTER “ae, = 
n D 5 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUL- 


TIVATION of the GRAPE VINE. By WILLIAM THOM- 

N, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, &c., 
Dalkeith Park. Sixth Edition, with Engravings. 8vo. price 
58. clot 


45, George-street, Edinburgh; 37, Paternoster- 
row, London. 
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LITERATURE 
The Life of Madame Lowise de France, Daughter 
of Louis the Fifteenth, known also as Mother 
Thérese de St. Augustin. By the Author of 
‘Tales of Kirkbeck.’ (Rivingtons.) 


Most. people, in England at least, know Mr. 
Carlyle’s account of the death of Louis the 
Fifteenth, and of the three princesses re- 
spectively nicknamed by their royal father, 
“Graille,” “Chiffe” and ‘“Coche” (“Rag,” 
“Snip” and “ Pig”), who were faithful in their 
filial piety beside his death-bed when all others 
had fied from the putrid infection, the stench 
of which reached even to the C&il de Beeuf, 
sickening fifty people, of whom ten died. There 
was yet another sister, called “ Loque,” which 
may be translated “old clothes,” who, being in 
a convent, could only help with her prayers. 
This life of Madame Louise de France, other- 
wise the Princess “ Loque,” is written too 
much in the odour of sanctity, and with a 
determination to make the Princess into a 
saint ; setting up the conventual life as a higher 
and better state of life for men and women 
than that condition in the world in which it 
may have seemed fit to the wisdom of Provi- 
dence to place them. There is much admiration 
lavished upon acts of penance and austerity, 
and voluntary endurance of personal hardship 
for the sake of hardship, in which we can see 
neither utility nor beauty. We do not admire 
exaggerated virtues, cultivated like prize fruits 
till they have lost the beauty of proportion. 
But, all deductions made, this book contains 
much that is interesting. It gives a glimpse of 
real human life in the royal family of France, 
when kings and princesses still shone with a 
special light. Louis the Fifteenth himself ap- 
pears as a man and a father. The story of the 
Princess herself is interesting; and in spite 
of the spiritual varnish with which her portrait 
is overlaid, it is still possible to discern the 
features of the real personage. The book, not- 
withstanding the asceticism which it advocates, 
falls like a ray of pure sunshine in the midst of 
the unutterable corruptions and miseries, and 
blackness as of the bottomless pit, of those 
terrible latter days before “the Deluge.” The 
Queen of Louis the Fifteenth was a truly pious 
woman, but she had too much of the dévote and 
too little good sense. Under the guidance of a 
stupid confessor, she contrived to alienate her 
husband from his domestic relations, as may 
be read in the memoirs of the time, and to set 
him going on that wrong road, which he tra- 
velled at such a royal pace, to the bad and 
shameful end. 

The Princess Louise was the youngest of 
eight daughters, and was sent away, when less 
than a twelvemonth old, along with two of her 
sisters, to the Abbey of Fontevrault, to be 
there brought up. The Queen desired above 
all things that her daughters should be strict 
Catholics and good Christians ; and she did the 
best she could for them, 

Madame de Soutlanges, the governess of 
the Princess Louise, seems to have been well 
fitted for her office, and the Princess had, as 
things then were, good and sensible training. 
She was naturally passionate and imperious, 
fond of enacting the royal princess at. all 
moments, and very exacting on the score of 
etiquette. One of the prescribed forms was, 
that when the princesses drank at meals, those 
at table should stand up. Madame de Sout- 
langes, perceiving the supercilious bearing of 
the little Princess, gave orders that this custom 
should cease. The Princess set down her cup, 


and said, in a stately tone, “Stand up, if you 
please; Madame Louise is about to drink,”— 
which brought down upon her a severe lecture 
for her want of gentleness and consideration. 
She had from early childhood strong religious 
impressions, and she exerted herself to correct 
her faults of character, and would confess her- 
self in the wrong with most engaging frankness. 
One day she told Madame de Soutlanges that 
she had often wished she had been born a Turk, 
from vanity. Being asked to explain, she said, 
“Well, you see, I like to fancy myself making 
a magnificent renunciation of the Mohammedan 
religion and embracing Christianity.” Her 
governess sensibly replied she might find plenty 
of opportunities to renounce what was no less 
opposed to Christianity than a false religion— 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. When 
quite a little child she had a serious fall from 
a high bed, because she was too impatient to 
wait till the nurse came to dress her. The re- 
sult was deformity for life. But in spite of this, 
as she grew up she had a singularly graceful 
and gracious presence, and a very dignified 
carriage. She was passionately fond of her 
father, whom she always called “Papa Roi.” 
Whenever he joined the army, she would say 
with tears, “Does Papa Roi then intend to 
take away all our sleep?” and in the midst 
of her lessons she would break out into tears, 
calling “Papa Roi” in a paroxysm of grief. 
Even Louis the Fifteenth was a real human 
being to his children when they were young. 
The Princess Louise in very early years had 
the idea of one day becoming a nun, and cried 
bitterly once when an attendant spoke of some 
prince as her intended husband. At the age 
of fourteen she was removed from the convent, 
and took her place at Court with all the honours 
of a daughter of France. But by this time she 
had lost all taste for the honours and glories. of 
royalty. It is touching to read of her endeay- 
ours to keep up the habits of devotion and 
inward life which she had formed during her 
sojourn at Fontevrault. She loved her mother 
intensely. Writing of her at a later period, she 
_ says : “I used to watch the Queen, my mother, 
| with great admiration; I used to wish to be 
| more with her, and to have more personal 
| intercourse with her ; but one’s natural affec- 
| tions are forced to yield to the customs and 
| etiquette of a Court.” The Princess found the 
business of Court life wearisume exceedingly ; 
, and, from all accounts, the Court circle of 
| Maria Leczinska was very dull indeed : hunting 
| and riding were the only pleasures Madame 
Louise really enjoyed. Her religious feelings 
grew daily stronger. The death of a favourite 
sister, Madame Henriette, made a great im- 
pression upon her. She writes to a friend :— 
* Henriette lived the life of a saint ; she was 
always praying, even when she was obliged to 
go to the theatre.” The intimate friend of her 
mother, the young Countess de Russelmonde, 
about this time became a Carmelite, and her 
example gave a definite shape to the desire of 
the Princess to embrace a religious life, though 
she shrank at that time from the severe 
austerities of the Carmelite order. A curious 
insight is incidentally given into the want of 
all privacy in Court life. The Princess having 
obtained a copy of the Carmelite rules, she 
locked them up in a silver reliquary, and read 
them by stealth. An old groom of the chamber, 
who had been her attendant, told the Abbé 
Figon she was never cross with him but. twice, 
which so astonished him that long afterwards 
he ventured to ask her what he had done ; he 
had come, she said, into the room where she 
was reading this little book, and she did not 
wish to be discovered. She did not dare to tell 














her mother of her desire to be a Carmelite ; 
the Queen’s health was failing, and she did not 
wish to distress her. The health of the Princess 
was also delicate, and she knew she could 
not gain her consent; so she waited, trying to 
accustom herself secretly to austerities that 
she could practise without discovery, such as 
sitting for hours without fire in winter, and 
eating everything she most disliked ; but her 
grand triumph was in tallow candles. She 
detested the smell of tallow ; but, knowing the 
Carmelites burned nothing else, she secretly 
obtained a packet of very common tallow 
candles. At first, she could scarcely bear to 
have them in her room ; but at length she ven- 
tured to light one for a few moments, and, by 
degrees, accustomed herself to use them con- 
stantly, always lighting them when left alone 
for the night ; also she procured a hair shirt, 
and wore it next her skin, beneath her fine 
clothes,—the poor Princess! She was tho- 
roughly sincere, and did the best she knew. 
The death of the Queen made the life of 
her daughters very dreary. Madame Louise no 
longer concealed her ardent desire to become 
a Carmelite, and the Archbishop of Paris, the 
courtly M. de Beaumont, undertook to speak to 
the King. Louis was both startled and pained : 
he leaned on the back of an arm-chair, and 
buried his face in his hands, saying, “This is 
cruel—cruel indeed!” Then, after a silence, 
he said he would give his answer in a fortnight. 
All through this fortnight he never saw his 
daughter ; in the end, he wrote her his consent 
in a very natural and affectionate letter. 
Amongst other things, he says, “ I have made 
forced sacrifices; this will be a voluntary 
sacrifice on your part. God will give you 
strength to endure your new life; for, the step 
once taken, there is no coming back. I embrace 
you heartily, dear daughter, and give you my 
blessing.” The Princess was royally impatient ; 
she sent for the Abbé Bertin, the director of 
the Carmelite Convent of St. Denis, and said, 
“TI am going to be a Carmelite, and I am 
coming to the Convent of St. Denis, of which 
you are the Superior. I want your permission 
to go there, and I want to go there without 
delay.” The Abbé had his breath taken away. 
The Convent of St. Denis was so poor that, 
austere as the rules were, the inmates ran some 
risk of being starved to death unless some help 
came very speedily. The convent was unusually 
strict, and many additional severities had been 
added to the rules; it was called the “La 
Trappe of Carmel.” The Princess would listen 
to no arguments ; she would enter this convent, 
and no other. The Abbé said she must obtain 
a formal consent from the King, as no one 
could be accepted without bringing a written 
consent from the parents. This she undertook 
to obtain ; and the Abbé Bertin, went away to 
prepare the convent for the new inmate. The 
Princess had begged, as a sole indulgence, that 
having been accustomed all her life to very 
broad and easy stairs, there should be a cord 
put to the stairs she would have to use at the 
convent to guide her up and down. The Abbé 
was quite ready to turn the convent inside out 
to make it more commodious for the Prin- 
cess. He ordered balustrades to all the stairs, 
and the cider to be replaced by wine, — he 
ordered the nuns to give up their boarder, a 
lady whose payment was their only source of 
revenue, —he made alterations in the apartments, 
and the good nuns were driven to distraction : 
for he never said a word about the Princess. 
The King, who was at Choisy, wrote an affee- 
tionate note,and the required formal permission. 
The Princess, to avoid leave-takings, told her 
sisters. she was going to St, Denis to visit her 
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mother’s grave ; and in her ordinary attire, and | 


attended by her lady and equerry in waiting, 
she drove to the convent, and arrived whilst | 
the Abbé was in the act of telling the nuns. | 
The astonishment and indignation of the lady- | 
in-waiting, when she was told by the Princess | 
that she did not intend to return,, was almost | 
comic. She began by screaming, then fainted | 
away, and, on her recovery, she proceeded to | 
scold. The Princess produced the order of the 
King, which settled the matter, and the lady 
and the equerry reluctantly returned to Ver- | 
sailles without their mistress, whilst the Prin- 
cess proceeded to the chapel with the nuns, in 
at delight and flurry of spirits at having at 
st accomplished the first step of her desire. | 
Her great motive had been the desire to work 
out her father’s conversion. 

The account of her sojourn in the convent is | 
very entertaining. The nuns, the prioress, the | 
confessor, and the Archbishop of Paris would 
all fain have softened the rigour of the Car- | 
melite rules in behalf of the Princess; but the | 
Princess was too thoroughbred to accept any 
compromise. She insisted upon the rules being 
strictly enforced; she had not come to play at | 
being a nun, but to become one in reality. She | 
believed with all her heart that she was making | 
the sacrifice of herself and her own will to the | 
service of Heaven, and the more self-denial and 
mortification the more acceptable her offering 
would be; so she had chosen the hardest rule | 
she could find. 

The first night that she passed in the con- 
vent a whimsical difficulty arose—the Prin- 
cess had never undressed herself in her life, 
and did not know how to set about it! One of 
the sisters, who had seen something of the world 
in former days, guessed at the difficulty, and 
obtained leave to assist her. Then the Princess 
had brought no night-clothes, and a nightcap 
had to be borrowed from a lay sister. 

The Princess was thirty-three years ofage when 
she entered on her convent life, and she never 
flinched from the severest austerities. Her re- | 
tirement from the world made a great noise at | 
the time, and the Duc de Choiseul announced | 
it formally, and with much pomp, to all the 
European Courts. The King often went to see 
his daughter, and was very gracious and plea- | 
sant to the nuns. Seated upon the straw bed | 
in her little cell, he found it ‘“ very hard,” 
‘though a fauteuil was always placed for eti- 
quette ; he frequently stayed to join in whatever 
reliyious service in the chapel might be on 
hand, desiring that no notice might be taken of 
him. The sisters, Mesdames Adelaide, Sophia, 
and Victorine, were grieved to lose their 
sister; they wrote charmivg notes to their 
“cher petit coeur”; indeed, the evidence of 
simple sisterly love amongst these poor prin- 
cesses is very touching; they were not clever, 
but they had thoroughly good and refined 
natures, and they coutinued good, innocent, 
human béings in the midst of that terrible and 
corrupt Court. 

The Princess was very ardent in her new 
mode of life, refusing all dispensations; how- 
ever, in the severe Lent fast she was com- 
manded to eat fish once a day, which she de- 
tested, and as it was neither well-dressed nor 
particularly fresh, it became, to her great satis- 
faction, an additional penance. She was, how- 
ever, evidently much happier in the convent 
than she had been at Court. The rules, she 
said, were far lighter than those of Court 
etiquette; besides, she enjoyed the novelty of 
having companions and equals, and even of 
having a superior. There is an account of her 
delight at taking her turn in kitchen-work. 

At first there was a difficulty made about a 








suitable costume: she had nothing but her 


Court attire, being only on trial, and not 


| even as yet a novice. She would gladly have 


one to work just as she was, but the thrifty 

rioress made her understand that those mag- 
nificent silk dresses would hereafter make beau- 
tiful vestments for the services at the altar; so 
the Princess wrote to her father to send her a 
proper kitchen-maid’s dress. The King did not 
know much about the costume suitable for that 
department, but the result was a dress, made 
in the height of the fashion, of pink silk taffeta, 
which she put on with great complacency, and 
began at once to scour an immense black kettle, 
rubbing it outside as well as inside, and won- 


| dering why it did not come bright! Her diffi- 


culties with the dirty candlesticks were great, 
and even cost her tears, for they would not 
grow clean under her hands. Her zeal in sweep- 
ing and brushing and dusting was often greater 
than her success: but there was nothing she 
refused; she enjoyed doing everything, and 
her bright, cheerful submission to the rules 
was a constant lesson and a great charm 
to the community. She suffered much from 
the use of the flat-soled convent shoes, after 
being all her life accustomed to high heels; 
she never complained, but persevered, and 
refused the offered permission to wear her 
own shoes. When the period of her noviciate 
was over, she took the final vows amid great 
pomp and ceremony, wearing for the occasion 
a most dazzling attire shot with gold, and 
embroidered in coloured flowers, with more 
than a million francs worth of diamonds on her 


| neck and arms. The Pope sent her an auto- 


graph letter of the most paternal politeness, 
the Nuncio officiated at the ceremony, all the 
Court attended ; the King alone was absent ; and 
thenceforth she became Sister Thérése de St. 
Augustin. She was twice elected Prioress of the 
— and she did her duty thoroughly and 
well. 

Whatever may be our objections to conventual 
life and conventual vows, it is impossible to 
withhold respect from the simple - minded, 
single-hearted piety of the Princess Louise. She 
lived till the 5th of September, 1785; two days 
before her death Marie Antoinette and her two 
children and Madame Elizabeth visited her; 
she had borne a long and very painful illness 
with courage and gentleness. On leaving her, the 
Queen exclaimed, “ How can one suffer so much 
and be so calm?” The last words of the Princess 
were, “ My God, my all, my eternal portion !” 
She was taken away from the evil which was 
so shortly to fall on her family. She was buried 
in the royal vaults of St. Denis, and her grave 
shared the fate of those of her ancestors, which, 
in 1793, were desecrated, and the remains 
thrown out into a pit. 





Cadore, or Titian’s Country. By Josiah Gilbert. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

One of the authors of ‘The Dolomite Moun- 
tains’ here turns his love for the peculiar kind 
of rock-country which formed the subject of 
his studies and pen in that charming book to 
excellent account. It is an examination of 
Titian’s birthplace and much-enjoyed home, 
of his works preserved there,—as the famous 
picture called ‘The Battle of Cadore, and to 
the identification of such portions of his land- 
scape as were derived from its scenery. 

Mr. Gilbert begins his book with a very read- 
able account of Titian’s residence in Venice, 
his “ town-house,” death-place, and burial. As 
a mountaineer, the painter turned annually 
homewards for refreshment and the opportunity 
of new studies in the noble phase of landscape 
art, the pathetic, of which he was, if not the 
first, at least the most happy and abundant of 





illustrators. First, of the “Casa Vecelliana,” 
or “Casa Grande,” as it was more commonly 
called. The author went to see, but unfortu- 
nately did not see this house, which the re- 
searches of the Abbate G. Cadorin identified 
among a now somewhat squalid nest of small 
buildings in the parish of S. Canciano, a part 
called “ Biri,” now described as the Campo 
Tiziano, a narrow court that is lined with mean 
houses on one side, and closed at the end by a 
garden-door, on which is the number 5526. 
The signora who lives in the house to which 
this garden-door gives entrance, prefers, not 
unwisely perhaps, the privacy of her dwelling 
to the gratification of visitors in the associa- 
tion of what remains of Titian in the old house 
and precincts. The external character of the 
building is changed from that which it had of 
yore; less ancient structures have shut out that 
splendid view of the northern Adriatic coast, 
including, on favourable days, the tallest 
of the gigantic dolomites of Cadore itself; these 
buildings encumber what was once Titian’s 
garden, the festal place of Aretino, Sansovino, 
Vasari, Cellini, Ariosto, B. Tasso, Bembo, and 
a host of others, cleric, laic and pictorial. 
Here the artist lived, and was surrounded by 
his sons and workmen, painters, engravers and 
others, from 1531 to 1576. In fact, the greater 
part of his Art-life, long as that was, was passed. 
here. The house stands, butisaltered externally ; 
of its internal state little has been ascertained. 
It was really an Art-factory, after the manner 
of the Italian painters of that time, and may 
be said to have swarmed with assistants who 
contributed more or less to the secondary, if not 
to the greater paintings which still pass with 
the name and honour of their employer and 
teacher. It must have been a fine place in its 
day, with Vecelli for its occupier, as, besides 
those who are above named there assembled 
for various ends about its walls and in its 
gardens, Tintoretto, Bordone, Campagnola, the 
elder Bassano, Bonifacio, Moretto, the Palmas, 
&c., as friends, if not as students. Hither came 
Henry the Third of France with a stately train. 
Here Titian lived and laboured until death 
took him, and must have spent ere this last 
too horrible event happened many ardent and 
happy days. One writes of the master’s death 
as horrible, and does so advisedly, for there 
is, so to say, a painful and gloomy back- 
ground to the prospect of wealth, luxury, fame 
and genius which fills the foreground of the 
domestic and artistic picture of this house. 
This appears thus: the estate seems to have 
been obtained by the painter on foreclosure of 
a mortgage. When his own death-day arrived 
began a series of events such as few splendid 
homes illustrate. The exact cause of the 
painter’s demise has not been ascertained ; yet, 
as to this we cannot but hope with Mr. Gilbert 
that the researches of Signor Cavalcaselle in 
the records of Venice may be as happy in dis- 
pelling popular fancies as they have been in so 
many other cases which refer to the history of 
Art, and that the forthcoming volumes of ‘ The 
New History of Painting in Italy’ may remove 
some of the horror which hangs over the 
accepted accounts of that awful death-scene of 
Titian’s, which is described to this effect. In 
1576 the plague steadily advanced from Trent, 
entered Venice, and swept away a third of the 
people. Titian, old as he was, would have fled, 
as he did before, to Cadore, but delayed too 
long and until communication was cut off. 
It is not known whether he died of plague or 
of exhaustion and age. His son Orazio died 


of plague in the public lazaretto; Pomponio, 
the spendthrift and wrecker of his father’s 
fortunes, was apparently at Milan; Titian’s 
sister and faithful housekeeper, his daughter, 
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the famed and beautiful “Violante,” were 
dead; his brother and all his old friends had 

ed away. At ninety-nine years of age 
Titian lay helpless in this house, and abandoned 
by his servants, when a band of ruffians, unre- 
strained by the law, then itself a mockery, 
broke into the place, plundered it before the 
old man’s eyes, and disappeared with their 
booty. When or how he died is not stated, 
or anything further than that his remains were 
interred in the Church of the Frari by special 
permission, without pomp, save only such as 
was afforded by placing the insignia of knight- 
hood, which Charles the Fifth had bestowed, 
above the corse of one of the most famous and 
fortunate men of his age. Nor was this dread- 
ful death the sole ghastly event which signal- 
ized the place. The master’s son, Pomponio, 
squandered his heritage; the next tenant was 


this plain of Manza, with its bluffs and uprising 
knolls. The background of the lost ‘ Peter 
Martyr,’ long famous among Titian’s master- 
eer of the kind, probably was found near 

eneda, at the very foot of the hills. This 
north-going road of eighty-six miles from 
Venice to Cadore is, so to say, strewn with 
relics and memories of pictorial art. The 


an unfortunate formality, lost to the nation at 
the sale of Dr. Wellesley’s stores. It is now in 
the author’s possession. 





Essays on the English State Church in Ireland. 
By W. Maziere Brady, D.D. (Strahan & Co.) 


Tuose who have not had too much of the Irish 





names of towns which are upon or near it 
are almost pictorial, as Treviso, Conegliano, | 


Church in the course of the late debates, and 
who do not shrink from rather solid reading, 





Francesco da Ponte, son of Bassano, a painter 
of so timid and nervous a nature, that, loaded 
with melancholy and impressed with an idea 
that the sbirri were in search of him, when 
alarmed by loud knocking at the very garden- 
door to which we have referred, he jumped | 
from his window into the garden, and, falling | 
on his head, died presently of the injury 
which accrued. Leonardo -Corona, of Murano, 
another painter, who succeeded as holder of the | 
seemingly fatal premises and revived the festi- | 
vities of the place in older hands, died there | 
of a fever brought on by a debauch in 1605. 
Zealous for the good fame of Titian, Mr. | 


Pordenone, Da Ponte, Feltre, and others, | will find curious information in Dr. Brady’s 
above all Cadore, the town of Titian’s birth, Essays. All but the two last have been printed 
The route is rich in pictures by the master already, and all without exception are more 
or painted under commissions given to him | conspicuous for the materials collected in them 
by small villages for the decoration of their than for literary workmanship. Dr. Brady deals 
churches, but mostly, one fears, the work of his chiefly with the arguments that have been 
assistants, and nearly all sadly restored. At advanced in favour of the State Church in 
Serravalle, near Ceneda, is a picture, of which Ireland. He grapples boldly with the Bishop or 
a hasty view entranced the writer “as not only Oxford about the supposed Anglicanism of St. 
a grand, but one of the grandest, specimens of Patrick, works out elaborate calculations as 
the master, and in very fair preservation.” In | to the per-centage of Roman Catholics and o1 
November, 1542, Titian went to this place and English Churchmen in the various parishes and 
took instructions for the work in question, dioceses, traces the bulk of the property of the 
which he did not finish until five years later, | Establishment to its source, and refutes the 
and then demanded an addition of twenty-five | common fallacy that this property never be- 
ducats to the stipulated price, because he had, longed to the Roman Catholics or to any Church 
says Mr. Gilbert, introduced St. Peter instead | save that of the Reformation. On all these 


|, of St. Vincent. The demand, or the alteration, | points Dr. Brady appeals alternately to history 


did not meet the views of the villagers, and and statistics. The great disadvantage under 
litigation ensued during six more years, ending | which he labours is that his opponents have 
in a compromise. From this point the writer dressed up their assertions with all the orna- 
plunged into the beeches, shades of the vast | ments of rhetoric, while he is content to be 


wood of the Consiglio, a splendid but little- | accurate and exhaustive. It is true that even 


Gilbert adopts the more charitable interpre- known region. Afterwards he diverged to right 
tations which have been given to tales of his and left of the road to Cadore, passing Belluno 
— life 4 2 and —— | and age In the br pina — we an 
e so-frequent Belle di Tiziano are to be examine the remains of sparse “ Titians,” whic 
accepted simply as so many lovely women whom Time, the restorers, and the dealers have spared. 
the artist painted, not as his mistresses. The | Of the Pieve valley, which we here descend 
stories of Aretino’s immodesty are open to a | Titian’s pen and pencil drawings have left, as 
er a pocggeoe than the common one, - our author carefully and conclusively shows, 
ar at least as concerns his connexion with many records of places that knew the artist’s 
Titian, for it is noteworthy that even the hasty footsteps of yore. We have traced in wide views 
notes which showed the intimacy of the pair | and close vistas the originals of some famous 





never contain gross allusions, “as if it were | 
due to his (Aretino’s) consciousness that his 
friend was nobler than himself.” The latter 
part of Aretino’s life was distinguished by 
pious observances and writings; it was then 
that the authors intimacy with the painter 


backgrounds, as found in dells, by mills, streams, 
bluffs, and from those homesteads which have 
, here a peculiar character. These studies of Mr. 
| Gilbert’s are illustrated by engraved examples 
| from the painter's works, showing the sources 
of several subjects; these are almost always 


those who were carried away by episcopal elo- 
quence have not been shaken in their conclu- 
sions, and that the real objections to the Irish 
Church cannot be removed by any amount of 
declamation. But it is well to know that an 
act of the highest justice is not tainted by 
minor injustice, and that the case which has 
been made out substantially is complete in its 
details. 

One of the main features of the debate in 
the House of Lords was, that the speakers 
against the Bill left out of sight the enormous 
preponderance of Roman Catholics over Angli- 
cans in the various parishes of Ireland. We 
heard many complaints of the hardships which 
_were to be inflicted on the four or five Angli- 
/ cans who had hitherto monopolized the whole 





was closest. The minute account which Il Pris- marked by the ragged edges of the Dolomites | religious services of a parish, but noble Lords 
cianese gave of a festival in Titian’s garden starting upwards in the distance. Very in- | and Right Reverend Prelates could not feel for 


here has no hint at any but refined luxury and 
intellectual pleasures. Our author curiously 
illustrates the history of his own studies by 
observing that Mr. Ruskin detected in a pic- 


| Structive is the result of these studies; very 
| brilliant and effective are the author’s descrip- 
| tions of the scenery. 

We have thus far followed the author to 


| the thousands of Roman Catholics who had 
| hitherto been deprived of those services. Dr. 
| Brady gives us copious figures upon this head. 
There are, he says, 2,428 parishes in Ireland, 


ture by the master a representation of Antelao, , the very threshold of his mountain land by | and of these 199 contain no members of the 
the great dolomite mountain, the centre of the the road which Titian often, if not yearly, Established Church. Yet the same parishes 
Cadore region; the critic, it appears, was used, and must, so far as our review 1s con- have an average of 493 inhabitants; the total 
unaware of the special interest which this | cerned, leave him there. It would not be quite | ecclesiastical revenue they produce is more 
mountain had in Titian’s eyes, since he some- | fair to extract the kernel of his text by quot- | than 13,400/. per annum, and they cover more 
what erroneously speaks of it as ‘one of the | ing or condensing his account of the Cadore re- | than 557,000 acres. “There is not a solitary 


greater Tyrolese Alps,” whereas it was the hill 


gion itself, or to deal at length—the only proper 


Anglican landlord, tenant, or peasant resident 


of the painter’s home, as seen from this Vene- |mode—with his very interesting and important | within these parishes, but there is a population 


tian garden, and introduced in the picture for 
love’s sake only. 

Having thus invoked our sympathies for his 
task by many personal and pathetic allusions 
to the great painter in his Venetian home, 
Mr. Gilbert sets out thence on a journey to his 
birthplace, and shows tourists the way thither 
with the care and circumstantiality of a good 
guide. He takes us across the plain to Manza, 
near which isa villa of Titian’s, at Castel Rogan- 
zuolo, a locality to which a certain class of his 
landscape effects owes much for studies in lines 
of low horizons, such as he would see from the 
hill in question and across the level land south- 
wards to the sea or otherwise. The woodland 
views, which are rife in Vecelli’s backgrounds, 
came, it seems, from the country which is inter- 
mediate to the dolomite hills of Cadore and 


, elucidations of that masterpiece of the master’s, 

‘The Battle of Cadore,’ the topography, history, 
and details of which he expounds with admir- 

able care and lucidity, and enriches his text by 
means of numerous sketches, studies and fac- 
similes from nature, and drawings by the artist, 
as well as that which Burgmair produced to 

represent the same subject in ‘Der Weiss 
| Kunig, for this the German designer probably 
derived incidental materials from the lips of 
the Emperor Maximilian himself, who thus 
recorded his own defeat. Among the fac-similes 
is one, which is not so perfect as might be 
desired, from Titian’s original drawing for ‘The 
Battle,’ lately in the Wellesley Collection. The 
picture, as every one knows, is missing; there 
is an oil-sketch of the design in the Uffizi. It is 
to be regretted that this drawing was, through 








‘consisting of 98 Protestant Dissenters, and 
| more than 98,000 Roman Catholics, and ave- 
| raging to each parish a population of Roman 
| Catholics larger than the average Anglican 
| population in Anglican benefices.” Even in 
| Dister not more than 20 per cent. of the people 
belong to the Establishment. In the diocese of 
Lismore there are 44 benefices, and 29 of these 
have an average of 49 Anglicans, 4 Dissenters, 
and 2,404 Roman Catholics, the average endow- 
ment of each living being rather more than 
2501. a year. Cloyne diocese has 80 benefices 
and 64 of them have, with an average annual 
value of 4111. an average population of 56 
Anglicans, 3 Dissenters, and 1,915 Roman 
Catholics. “ Not to multiply details of separate 
dioceses,” says Dr. Brady, at the end of his 
first Essay, “there are in the 22 dioceses pre- 
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sided over by the Archbishop of Dublin and | call my fellow-citizens, or citizens of the Roman 
the'six Bishops of Meath, Tuam, Ossory, Cork, saints, but fellow-citizens of the devils.” This 
Limerick and Killaloe, no less than 951 parishes, | is searcely Anglican phraseology, though it 
forming 531 benefices, in which benetices the might come from the mouths of Ritualists. 
average Church population is only 73 and the | And as it is not that’ party which has claimed 


Dissenting 5, while the Roman Catholic is 2,257. 


The average annual endowment of each of these | 


‘531 benefices is 303]. 10s. 4d. As the number 
‘of all Anglican benefices in Ireland is 1510, it 
follows that in more than one-third of them the 


amount of endowment is out of all proportion | 
to the work.” And in many other parts of the | 


book we find this statement confirmed. 


The deceptive nature of the Report of the | 


Royal Commission is further pointed out by 
Dr. Brady. If any value was ever attached to 
that bulky document, except by those who 
‘wished to employ it as a substitute for searching 
inquiries, the fallacies which are detected in it 
would reveal its true nature. Dr. Brady shows 
that the Commissioners are wrong in declaring 
that’ there are no benefices in Ireland of more 
than 1,100/. net value, and that they are grossly 
mistaken in their estimate of the value of many 
livings. They return one living as only 254. in 
value, though the incumbent pays visitation 
fees on a certified net income of 1,400]. But 
there is one remarkable fact for which Dr. 
Brady is indebted to the Royal Commissioners, 
and which the public will also find noteworthy. 
We are told that 6136 acres of Church lands 
in the diocese of Derry were leased to the 
Dake of Abercorn in 1867 for a term of twenty- 
one years at rents not amounting to sixpence 
an acre. Some might connect a bargain of this 
kind with the speech made by the Duke of 
Abercorn against the Irish Church Bill. Even 
if the Duke was not personally influenced by 
any such considerations, they might lead him 
to take a favourable view of a Church which 
was so ready to forego gain, and which had 
such opportunities of conciliating its tenantry. 
We cannot follow Dr. Brady through the 
historical details he gives of the establishment 
‘of the Papal Church in 1172, of the change 
forced upon that body by Queen Elizabeth, of 
the grants of lands by James the First to the 
Reformed Church in Ulster, and of the property 
recovered by Bramhall. These details might 
‘well have been studied by some of the speakers 
in the House of Lords, but they hardly suit 
our present purpose. On the subject of St. 
Patrick’s religion, Dr. Brady is somewhat more 
compact. The statements with which he had to 
deal might have formed a travestie of the old 
song, if we may put such words in the mouth 


of a Bishop :— 
* Patrick was an Anglican, 
His sires were married clergy ; 
The Pope defied they to a man 
With Protestant enérgy. 


But, says Dr. Brady. “ Patrick himself was un- 


married; he was consecrated for Ireland by | 


the Pope, as Usher and Ware believed, or 
by Germanus of Auxerre, a Papal legate, as 
Dr. Todd maintains. In what way St. Patrick 
manifested his rejection of Papal supremacy, 
if it existed in his day, is hard to imagine. 
The ‘Book of Armagh’ in that part of it sup- 
posed to be copied from St. Patrick’s autograph, 
tells us that St. Patrick commanded the ulti- 
mate reference in all important cases of diffi- 
culty to be made ‘to the See Apostolic—that 
is to say, to the chair of the Apostle Peter, which 
hath the authority of the city of Rome;’ and 
Usher remarks, when commenting on this pas- 
sage, that ‘St. Patrick had a special regard for 
the Church of Rome from whence he was sent 
for the conversion of this island.’” Moreover 
in his “ Confession” St. Patrick speaks of his 
converts as monks and virgins of Christ, and 
in‘ his’ Epistle to the soldiers of Coroticus he 
reproaches them as wretches “whom I no longer 


St. Patrick, Dr. Brady’s argument is conclusive. 





The London Friends’ Meetings: showing the 
Rise of the Society of Friends in London ; its 
Progress, and the: Development of its. Disci- 
pline; with Accounts of the Various Meeting- 
Houses and Burial-Grounds, their History 


Original Records and other Sources, by Wil- 
liam Beck and T. Frederick Ball. (Kitto.) 


To those ‘who open it in the hope of finding in 
| its pages a readable memoir of Quakerism 
|in the Metropolis, enlivened by pleasant 

pictures of friendly ways and anecdotes of 
|George Foxe’s chief contemporaries or suc- 
| cessors, the’ present volume will occasion dis- 
}appointment. Devoid of literary art, the book 
is a compilation of extracts from the minute- 
| books and documents of the various meeting- 

houses of Quakers in and near London, which 
| are almost, if not altogether, worthless so far 
|as the history of the sect is concerned. Now 
/and then the collection contains an entry which 
| makes agreeable allusion to an old custom, or 
| settles a topographical question of no import- 

ance for the benefit of antiquarian explorers of 
|old London. Once or twice Messrs. Beck and 
| Ball give us a name or date for which we 
can thank them; but their work throws no 
new light on the rise and progress of Qua- 
kerism in Cromwell’s or Charles the Second’s 
London; and to represent that it exhibits 
the development of Foxonian discipline is a 
|course in which we cannot concur with our 
friendly “ compilers from original records,” who 
have gathered together a considerable number 
of well-known or valueless particulars about 
yearly meetings, quarterly meetings, six weeks’ 
meetings, monthly meetings, two weeks’ meet- 
ings, but have not succeeded even in amassing 
the data for the task which they believe them- 
selves to have accomplished. 

The first Quakers to work systematically for 
| the conversion of London were Isabel Buttery 
|and another female friend, who came up from 
| the North in 1654 to distribute one of Foxe’s 
epistles amongst the dwellers round St. Paul’s ; 
and such success attended the labours of these 

devout women that the fortunate recognizers of 

the inward light felt themselves strong enough 
| in the same year to open a meeting-house, 
capable of holding a thousand worshippers, in 
the Bull and Mouth yard. “It was taken,” say 
the compilers with respect to this place of 
assembly, “in 1654, and a meeting was regu- 
larly held there (or else in the street adjoining, 
| when the magistrates had boarded up its doors), 
until the building itself was destroyed in the 

Great Fire of 1666. On its being rebuilt, a 

tenancy by Friends was resumed until the year 

1740, when it was decided to relinquish it, since | 

which time the premises have been used as | 

a carrier's yard, long retaining, even amid the | 

change of occupation, the shell of the building | 

erected by Friends; but now even this has | 
thoroughly gone amid adaptations for increased | 
requirements of the modern carrying system.” | 

It was to this Aldersgate Street or Bull and 

Mouth conventicle that the Friends of London | 

looked as their head-quarters in the reign of 

Charles the Second, when they were harried by 

Lord Mayor Brown, a great and terrible man in 

his day, for presuming to sit together and think | 

about their Eviamee. This imperious Sir Richard | 

Brown had sworn to make no compromise with | 





_the devotees of the Bull and Mouth Meeting- 


i 


and General Associations. Compiled from | 





house, some of whom he sent off to prison for 
omitting to render him proper obeisance as he 
rode his high horse down Cheapside and New- 
gate Street. “ For merely not taking off their 
hats to him, he would send Friends to Newgate. 
In one such instance the offenders were two, 
who, having come up some seventy miles out 
of the country, were quietly transacting their 
business in the open market, when, for not 
lifting their caps (as the Mayor rode by), he had 
them imprisoned in Newgate, whence they owed 
their release, after a fortnight, merely to his 
| term of office having expired.” Terrible at all 
times, this orthodox and excitable alderman 
was especially dangerous when he was encoun- 
tered riding homewards in state after cele- 
bration of divine service. “ He was one First- 
|day morning,” say the compilers, speaking of 
'the alderman’s doings under the first Conven- 
ticle Act, “returning on horseback, accompanied 
by the sheriffs, from attending service at the 
cathedral, when he encountered the Friends 
(whom his thick planks kept out of their 
meeting-place) quietly assembled in the street. 
Enraged at the sight, he charged in among 
them, and knocking some over, spurred his horse 
to trample them when on the ground; but the 
animal, more merciful than its master, refusing, 
reared up so straight as to let the alderman slip 
off into the gutter, when the sheriffs, as if 
ashamed of his conduct, led him away.” On 
quitting the Bull and Mouth yard, the Friends 
went to White Hart Court, Gracechurch Street, 
and there established themselves in Devonshire 
House. In their remarks about this property, 
the compilers say, “The Friends also, at the 
same time, renewed the lease of the houses, but 
the rent of these was advancing from 34l. to 
1041. It is interesting to note among the names 
of those tenanting them at this period (1748) 
that of Dr. John Fothergill, whose house was 
rented at 451. per annum.” Dr. Fothergill sub- 
sequently removed from the City to a quarter 
of the town where he found it convenient to 
associate himself with the Friends of the West- 
minster Meeting, from which association the 
notorious Hannah Lightfoot was expelled, under 
circumstances familiar to most lovers of gossip, 
and after an inquiry, recorded in the archives 
of the culprit’s fellow-believers in the following 
terms :— 





“1 mo. 1, 1755, This meeting being informed 
that it is currently reported that Hannah Lightfoot 
is married by the priest, and since absconded from 
her husband, on which this meeting appoints Mich. 
Morton, Jms. Marshman, and Mary Keene to visit 
her thereon, and make report.—9 mo. 8, 1755. 
The Friends appointed to visit Hannah Lightfoot 
report that they have made inquiry concerning her; 
were informed by her mother that she was married 
by a priest, but was not fully satisfied that she was 
absented from her husband. 12 mo. continued— 
| To bring in minute of denial.—1 mo. 7, 1756. The 
| Friends appointed to visit Hanna Lighttoot report 
| that they have made inquiry after her, and can’t 
| hear where she can be spoke with or where she is, 
on which this meeting appoints said Friends, with 
Wm. Donne and Nathaniel Wright, to prepare a 
testimony of denial against Hannah Lightfoot, for 
marrying by a priest against the known rules of 
the Society, to be brought to our next meeting.— 
3 mo. 3, 1756. A testimony of denial against 
Hannah Lightfoot was brought in, pursuant to the 
direction of last meeting, which was read and ap- 
proved, and is as follows, viz.—‘ Whereas Hannah 
Lightfoot, a person educated under our profession, 
and who for several years past resided within the 
compass of this meeting, did then enter into a state 
of marriage by the priest with one not of our 
Society, which is directly repugnant to the good 
rules and orders well known to be established 
amongst us, on which this meeting appointed 
Friends to visit her, who several times endeavoured 
to find where she was in order to speak with her, 
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but to no purpose, nor could they obtain any intel- | cousin, John Vardy, and with her hand on his 
ligence where she is. We, therefore, being desirous shoulder, sprang into the saddle, rewarding his help 
(as much as in us lies) to clear the truth which we | with a smile and kind words. At that moment my 
profess and ourselves from any aspersions which, father felt a sudden pang of jealousy, which told 
through the misconduct of the said Hannah Light- | him for the first time that that large heart of his 
foot, may be cast upon Friends, do hereby testify | was no longer his own. He placed himself in front 
against such her proceedings as aforesaid, and dis-| of her horse, held its rein with a firm hand, and, 
own her for the same as one with whom we can fixing his eyes on her, said some words which my 
have no fellowship, until from a penitent mind and | mother either could not recollect or chose never to 
true contrition of heart she shall be induced to | tell us, but the import of which sent her on her 
signify her unfeigned sorrow for her offence; and | way in such a frame of mind that her horse some- 
that this may be her case is what we truly desire.’ ” | times took the wrong turn in the road without her 


Together with other prohibitions promulgated | 2°ticing it. The words spoken, or her silence, or 


amongst Friends under the mild and inoffensive | the smile bestowed on another seemed, however, 


title of “advice,” we come upon an order, issued | ro them —_ Be lg MD re for ee in- 
t ix Weeks’ Meeting, in 1698, against the | evone ne. yryore. i 
practice of giving “costly tents” and gloves” | e"hete ox had set's feet sine 0d, ae 
‘tat or after births of children,”—whence we | well remember; for in that winter I tee, va 
infer that in the seventeenth century gloves | Mrs. Grey, who was on a visit at Fenton; and 
were distributed at christenings amongst guests, | on going to visit there I crossed the Till on horse- 
just as they are still given to mourners at back, on ice and snow so deep as hardly to know 
funerals. where was the course of the river. My thoughts 
of those times are all mixed with sadness now.’ ” 


Memoir of John Grey of Dilston. By his| , 11 the wooing time the dreary moors divided 
Daughter, Josephine E. Butler. (Edinburgh, | the lovers only for awhile. In the spring of the 
Edmonston & onde’ | ig John Grey travelled half over Europe with 


; | his mistress’s picture next his heart. In the 
A man is at least, or at most, happy who has a | winter they were married, “the bride riding to 





daughter for a biographer. In the present case | 


Mrs. Butler has done her office without par- 
tiality or prejudice, yet with a tender rever- 
ence which is pleasant to see in these latter 


days when filial affection may be as profound | 


as it ever was,—but it certainly is not so 
demonstrative as it used to be. 

John Grey was of the Greys, but he was in 
the background of far-away cousins. His voca- 
tion is, of course, illustrated in his daughter’s 
volume, which treats of agriculture, politics, 
currency, reform, slavery, taxes, stewardship, 
corn laws, labourers and employers, emigration, 
&c. On all questions John Grey was on the 
liberal and tolerant side. He had a head for 
politics and a heart for poetry. He was an 
excellent farmer, with a refined taste for litera- 
ture. In brief, he was an honest and highly 
endowed man; one of those men who make 
homes bright, and leave sweet and happy 
memories behind them. 

The most “popular” portion of the volume 
is the earlier part, with its quaint and pleasant 
pictures; yet not all so very pleasant. See 


church, dressed in a beautiful pale blue riding 
habit richly embroidered.” 

There are many in the North who still talk 
| of the famous county election in 1826, when 


| the sun in the heavens and the blood in men’s 
veins were fiercer and hotter than they had 
ever been there before. The Mr. Lambton 
/named below was the Lord Durham of later 
‘days. This was the fashion of those furious old 
| times :— 
‘* At last came the closing day of the poll, with 
| a furious sun shining in a cloudless sky, high words 
| exchange from the hustings, the challenge offered 
| and accepted between Mr. Lambton and Colonel 
, Beaumont, followed by a night and day of grievous 
| Suspense. Mr. Lambton had been brought, by his 
| exertions, and the extreme heat of the weather, 
| into the condition Lord Althorp spoke of when he 
described him as ‘ of bad temper on the days when 
he is bilious.’ He was sensitive and fiery, but his 
| flashes of anger were short-lived, and bad feeling 
of any kind never found a lodgment in a breast so 
generous and noble. The forty-eight hours of sus- 
pense which followed for the friends of Mr. Lamb- 





| 


ae : | ton will not easily be forgotten by any who shared 
what missionary shape the old exciseman took it ; the magistrates dogged the steps of the duellists, 
in youthful eyes :— | 


delaying the encounter. On Friday they attempted 

“* He was a man of a stern and hard-favoured | the meeting at Three-mile Stone on Alnwick Moor ; 
countenance, whom I took notice of for having a but Sir David Smith came thundering after them, 
stick covered with figures, and an ink-bottle hang- | with police, in a carriage and four. Again a ren- 
ing at his button-hole. This man I imagined to be | dezvous was fixed, and again they were intercepted. 
employed by God Almighty to take an account of At last the duel was fought on the sands near 
children’s sins. I eyed him as a formidable being, |Bamborough Castle. At three o’clock on Saturday 
and the greatest enemy I ever had in all the’ morning, Lord Grey arose from his sleepless bed, 








world.’” 
The following bit of love-making has its 
picturesque as well as its passionate aspect :— 
“Tn the winter of 1814 my father alighted at a 


country inn in the course of a long ride through 
the snow. Into the same room there came a fair- 


haired girl dressed ina riding-habit, she also having 


alighted from her horse to rest. This was our 
mother, Hannah Annett, daughter of Mr. Annett 
of The Fence, near Alnwick. It was their first 
meeting. He seemed to be absorbed in his news- 
paper, but her eye was quick enough to discern 
that he often looked over its edge to the part of 
the room where she was. She had heard of him, 
of his handsome appearance, good horsemanship, 
and high qualities of mind and heart, and had 
resolved, in her maidenly pride, not to allow her- 
self, should they ever meet, to share the enthusiasm 
about him which she observed in many young girls 
of her acquaintance. This resolution did not hold 
out long. They met again. On one occasion when 
she was mounting her horse to ride away, she placed 
her ‘little foot in the offered hand. of my father’s 


and declining the services of a groom, rode out 

' alone in the cool silence of the summer morning, 
with his heart full of apprehension ; he rode to 
| Alnwick, to sustain the courage of his daughter, 
, Lady Louisa Lambton, who was waiting there for 
tidings. That evening there was great joy when it 
was announced that the affair had ended without 
bloodshed, and crowds came out to cheer Mr. 
Lambton, the ‘ beloved of the people,’ as he drove 
into Alnwick, and the papers recorded the fact 
‘that he looked happy, and smiled as he bowed 
to the people.’ So ended the fierce election contest 
of 1826, long remembered in the country which it 
agitated so much. In the same general election 
Mr. Brougham was beaten by the Lowthers in 
Westmoreland, and Lord John Russell failed in 
Huntingdonshire.” 

Mrs. Butler should have stated the.cause of 
the duel. Beaumont, Liddell, Bell and Lord 
Howick were the candidates. When. the last- 
named was speaking from the. hustings Beau- 
mont accused Lambton of continually prompt- 
ing Howick. Lambton denied. it.. Beaumont 








denounced the denial as a falsehood, and thence 
the encounter. The duel was fought in such 
pelting rain, that the pistols themselves must 
have gone off with the utmost reluctance. It 
was, however, considered that they had gone 
off in a way to satisfy honour, and the seconds 
withdrew their men accordingly. 

We conclude with the following little sketch 
of the Earl Spencer, who is so much better 
known in politics as Lord Althorp:— 

“The death of Earl Spencer (Lord Althorp), 
which occurred in 1845, caused my father very 
sincere grief. Similarity of tastes, a common inter- 
est in many great problems of political philosophy 
which they regarded from the same point of view 
in a great measure, and the qualities of honesty, 
purity, and trustingness possessed by both, were 
elements which constituted a very true and lasting 
friendship. One who knew Lord Spencer summed 
up a review of his character with the words, ‘ But 
above all, his opinions upon questions, both specu- 
lative and practical, were guided by a humble reli- 
ance on the goodness of God, and a conviction 
that he was bound, in whatever he might think or 
do—whether in following or resisting his own in- 
clination—to obey the law of Christ.’ He died 
the year before the repeal of the Corn-Laws which 
he had for so many years wished to see.” 


Mrs. Butler adds, in a note,— 


‘Probably few persons ever dislike office and 
the consequent enforced residence in London so 
heartily as Lord Spencer did. In a letter of my 
father’s of recent date he says, I often think of 
dear Lord Althorp’s saying to me when in office 
at the passing of the Reform Bill, ‘If I were once 
out, they’ll never catch me again. I just know, 
every Monday morning; on coming to Downing 
Street, the feeling that makes a man throw himself 
over London Bridge!’” 


John Grey died last year, more than an 
octogenarian. Mrs. Butler says— 


“The wonderful health with which he had been 
blessed all his life continued almost to the end. 
Only a day or two before his death he was on 
horseback as usual. He caught a slight.cold, which 
settled on his chest. On the 21st of January my 
sister says, ‘He sat in his arm-chair most of the 
day, quietly reading, inclined to make light of ‘his 
ailment, and thanking me with gentle words for 
little attentions offered.’ She thought there was 
an unusual solemnity in his manner at prayers 
that night, and some of the words used, alluding 
to the uncertainty of life, remained impressed on 
her memory. The next morning she went to his 
bedroom,—for not being quite well he that day 
broke through his usual habit of early rising. On 
leaving his room she turned and asked if there 
was any other thing he wanted. His reply to her 
was, ‘No, I thank you, my dear; my wants are 
very few.’ These were the last words he was heard 
to speak; and the next my sister has to relate is 
that she was summoned from her occupations down- 
stairs by some expression of consternation: from 
one of the servants. She found him dressed and 
seated on the stairs. He had been on his way from 
his bedroom to his study. He raised his forefinger 
as if to enjoin silence, or as if ‘he heard someone 
calling him,’ and gazing as it were straight into 
infinity, with that unutterably solemn, wondering, 
and wistful gaze, which we recognise only in spirits 
just about to depart from earth, he died.” 

Perhaps he heard the voice of the bride in 
the pale blue riding-habit who had “gone 
before.” 





Q. Horatit Flaccit Opera. Illustrated from 
Antique Gems, by C. W. King, M.A. The 
Text revised, with an Introduction by H. A. 
J. Munro, M.A. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Amone men with a profitable speciality and a 

hardly-ridden hobby commend us to Mr. OC. 

W. King; not a tanner in Bermondsey, can 

have a deeper founded belief in the excellence 

of leather than he in the applicability and 
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wealth of gems. Although not the best mode | 


of illustrating Horace artistically, the introduc- 
tion of little cuts of gems in the text of the poet 
was at once the safest and the cheapest. Pro- 
vided the drawings from such antiquities are 
executed with tolerable skill, as to which no 
very high standard is in this country im- 

erative, the notion of doing so was, although 
earn original, assured of success, and a 
man so well informed as Mr. King could 
not fail to his reader’s profit to make use of 
his happy speciality. As he rightly says, the 
nobly engraved work of Pine is far from being 
what it might now be made in respect to the 
selecting of models. Pine eked out his illustra- 
tions with medals or fancy designs in the style 
of Louis Quinze, and succeeded only in produc- 
ing good engravings. This is exactly where our 
moderns are likely to fail, and where, we are 
sorry to say, Mr. King has adopted a low 
standard of execution for his copies from the 
antique. These copies are not equal to the 
pretences of the book. We give the editor credit 
for nearly all that he claims as an archeologist ; 
but if Mr. King were an artist, a bare indica- 
tion with the tip of one’s little finger—for 
examples, the wretchedly-drawn female figure 
with the Hydeta on page 120, or the Medusa 
which heads Epod. XVI. page 216—would 
make him go out straightway and never more 
talk of gems. The thing is flagrant, the carica- 
ture ineffable; but the statements of Mr. King 
in reference to this miserably ill-drawn last- 
named “illustration,” as he calls it, are pain- 
fully in contrast with the transcript of the 
“gem.” He writes, page 439, “ Head of the 
Dying Medusa, shown in front face. The 
beauty of this, the latest mode of treating the 
subject, explains Cicero’s expression, ‘ Gorgonis 
os pulcherrimum vinctum anguibus, &c.” He 
then talks of Verres, Praxiteles, Timomachus, 
and Pliny in connexion with this mockery 
of Art in such a fashion that we should not 
dare to exchange dreams with him. 

There can be but one opinion about the 
great importance and value of the Preface which 
Prof. Munro contributes to this volume. We 
thoroughly agree with every word of his em- 
phatic denunciation of those modern editors 
who have declared whole passages and even 
entire odes to be spurious. It is consolatory 
to find that so great an authority pronounces 
decidedly in favour of leaving us all our old 
favourites. At the same time, he is not inclined 
to defer slavishly to the manuscripts. He shows 
that in several passages they exhibit such a 
diversity of readings that the text must neces- 
sarily be a matter of conjecture; and he men- 
tions three in which the reading is manifestly 
incorrect, although he cannot hit upon any 
satisfactory emendation. Of these last the most 
remarkable is Carm. i. 32, 15, “mihi cumque 
salve Rite vocanti.” He considers next several 
instances in which emendations more than 
plausible have been made, although he does 
not venture to introduce them into the text. 
Thus, in Carm. i. 23, 5, he prefers “Nam seu 
mobilibus vepris inhorruit Ad ventum foliis” to 
“ veris”—“adventus” ; in Carm. i. 2, 39, “ Marsi 
peditis” to “Mauri peditis” ; in Carm. i. 25, 19, 
“Dedicet Euro” to “ Dedicet Hebro.” In “the 
much vexed and most vexing passage,” iii. 4, 9, 
“Me fabulosze Volture in Apulo Altricis extra 
limen Apuliz,” he rejects “ Apulize” as at once 
unmetrical and tautological, but does not accept 
either Ritter’s “limina Dauniz,” or Bentley’s 
“limina sedule,” or Mr. Yonge’s “limina vil- 
lulz.” Prof. Munro explains the difficult lines, 
Epod. v. 87, 88, by the following paraphrase: 
“Venena (id quod magnum est) fas nefasque 
valent convertere, humanam vicem non valent.” 
This seems, to say the least, harsh. We have 


| 





always translated it, “ Witchcraft cannot change 

the great law of right and wrong like men,” 
that is, “as it can change men’s fortunes.” 
This adverbial use of “ vicem” is by no means 
without precedent. In iii. 27, 5 and 15, he 
accepts the indicatives “rumpit” and “ vetat” 
in place of the inexplicable subjunctives of the 
ordinary text. The restoration of “vetat” re- 
lieves us from the necessity of taking “licet” 
(two lines before) as the sign of a wish. 

We do not intend to follow Prof. Munro 
through all the changes which he has introduced 
into the spelling. We are quite willing to bow 
to his authority on this subject, although we 
confess we are not properly conscious of the 
enormity of the forms hitherto in use. 

Like everything else which Prof. Munro 
has written, this Preface is remarkable for its 
straightforward and vigorous style. It is at 
once terse, perspicuous and amusing; and, 
short as it is, cannot fail to rank high among 
critical commentaries on Horace. Even where 
the editor has nothing new to suggest, it is 
important that we should know the opinion of 
the greatest living interpreter of the Latin poets. 
The text itself is printed in the newest fashion ; 
that is to say, there are no capital letters except 
at the beginning of odes and of proper names; 
and even those odes which are manifestly 
stanzaic are not printed in stanzas. We like 
both these novelties. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Vicar’s Courtship. By Walter Thornbury. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Tue chief fault of this novel is the very one 
against which Mr. Thornbury’s artistic training 
ought to have guarded him. The canvas is over- 
crowded. We are bewildered with the multi- 
plicity of events which follow close upon each 
other, and which, in many cases, are nei- 
ther needed for the purposes of the story 
nor consistent with themselves. There are too 
many active characters in the book, all pressing 
forward, obtruding themselves upon us, not 
content to remain in the background. At the 
same time, Mr. Thornbury has not fallen into 
the further vice which generally attends this 
over-crowding, the neglect of the principal | 
persons. The Vicar and his love, the unjust 
steward, the cynical version of the good Sama- 
ritan, the young spendthrift who afterwards 
turns over a new leaf, and the Vicar’s sister | 
whom he marries, are all brought out with suf- | 
ficient distinctness. Yet there are touches of 
caricature in the process. The main figures are 
painted in too strongly, so as to make them 
stand out from the mass. We are speaking here 
of the men only. Mr. Thornbury is more sparing 
of his colours when he touches on the fair sex, 
and he applies them more judiciously. Amy 
Robinson—or rathersLaroche, for that seems to 
be her true maiden name—or, better still, Beau- 
flower, which is the name she takes with the 
Vicar who owns it—is a charming little figure, 
though the race from which she comes is fami- 
liar to novel-readers. Julia Beauflower, again, 
the Vicar’s sister, is the spirited, dashing girl, 
ready with her wits and her tongue, of whom 
we have heard pretty often. But although there 
is a lack of novelty in these characters, they 
are neither tame nor conventional. They have 
alternately the charm and the energy of life, 
and they use both to the great advantage of 
the story. It is hardly necessary to speak of the 
minor female characters, which are mere 
sketches, and which are only better than the 
males because we hear less of them. Why 
we should be made so intimately acquainted 
with Paddy Blake and Major Donovan, with 
Bassevi'’s associates and Mr. Harker’s servants, 





must be left for Mr. Thornbury to explain. To 
us it appears that his novel would not lose in 
spirit by the omission of much needless swagger, 
and that Mr. Harker’s drawing-room and li- 
brary tell us quite enough without our being 
taken into his stables or his kitchen. 

Indeed, Mr. Harker’s drawing-room and 
library tell us too much. Mr. Thornbury has 
been led into extravagance by the temptation 
of describing a family of nouveaux riches. He 
has not been content with making Harker 
vulgar, selfish and overbearing, or even the 
incarnation of all three. The man must attain 
his wealth by forgery, keep it by murder, and 
seek at the last to stave off inquiry by a despe- 
rate effort to emulate the guilt of Rush. Even 
without these crimes, Harker’s hardness and 
brutality are carried to excess. We see that 
the desire of blackening his villain grows upon 
Mr. Thornbury till he forgets what he has done 
with him already, when we trace the various 
steps by which Harker develops from a mere 
purse-proud brute into a scheming villain. One 
slip is rather significant. In the first volume 
Harker appears as an advocate of battue-shoot- 
ing. “ My pheasants,” he says, “ cost me a guinea 
each, and my pleasure is in killing them in the 
way I do. I would not give a thank-you to go 
sneaking about the edge of a covert. It would 
be like sparrow-shooting in comparison. For 
myself, I like to do things in a large way. I have 
always been accustomed to do them in a large 
way.” But in the second volume, where Harker 
is about to creep out to the wood at night and 
murder his keeper, we are told that “like many 
other wiser men, he hated the fuss, parade and 
butchery of the modern battue.” It is true this 
may be only a sign of haste, as there are other 
places in which Mr. Thornbury shows a want 
of careful consideration. He puzzles us a little 
with the relationship of Mr. Goodrick or Her- 
bert Staunton to Amy Robinson, for we find 
him signing himself “ Yourloving father-in-law” 
when he writes to the Vicar,and Amy afterwards 
speaks of her husband’s father-in-law as her 
grandfather. But the Vicar’s character also 
undergoes a change. We cannot believe that 
the man whose sense of honour is so scru- 
pulous during the early part of the story that 
he will not apply to his best friends for a loan, 
will not take one when it is forced upon him 
under a sufficient disguise, will not set up the 
Statute of Limitations against Oxford creditors 
trading on the loss of a receipt, could ever have 
committed the felony of pawning jewels entrusted 
to him. We might further ask if it was likely 
that one who was almost the leader of his college 
in manly pursuits could be gulled so easily as 
the Vicar is by Bassevi. But having committed 
himself to one glaring improbability, Mr. Thorn- 
bury need hardly be scrupulous about any 
smaller ones that have to accompany it. 

With this we have exhausted our censure. 
All we have to add is that the novel is tho- 
roughly readable. The pictures of country life 
and scenery, the breezy Wiltshire downs, the 
pleasant shady lanes and the sun-flecked woods, 
form an admirable framework, and one in which 
Mr. Thornbury does well to take pride. All the 
incidents of art-life, again, are told with a skill 
which betrays a practised student. The way in 
which Mr. Harker’s jewels and pictures are 
analyzed, their false names stripped off and their 
true ones substituted, does more to reconcile us 
to poetic justice than the fate which at length 
overtakes the villain. In the same way, we 

refer Mr. Goodrick as a collector to Herbert 
taunton as the beneficent fairy of a pantomime, 
the “ unexpected uncle, who had supposed him- 
self dead for some years,” of so many fictions. 
Although we do not care much either for Paddy 
Blake or Major Donovan, the last ride of the 
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former is a fine wild scene, told with great 
spirit, and the Major is a cheery and successful 
Micawber. On the whole, Mr. Thornbury has 
fallen a little short of writing a good novel. 
Next time we hope he will land on the other 
side. 





Stonebeach. By S.0.A. (Houlston & Wright.) 
A slight sketch of the story of the lives of two 
families in a little country village, ‘Stonebeach’ 
will not be likely to excite the reader's atten- 
tion ; indeed, if it suffices to while away a wet 
afternoon at the sea-side it will have accom- 
plished more than it deserves. Stephen Graham, 
a small country attorney, is married at the be- 
ginning of the story to a lady whom he does 
not like, and who cordially dislikes him, at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and after a wrangle 
on the journey to Stonebeach between the 
happy pair, the bride is introduced to her step- 
children, Frederic and Augusta. Frederic ob- 
jects strongly to his step-mother, quarrels with 
his father, is accused of stealing a cheque for 
ten pounds, and runs away to sea after plight- 
ing his troth to Edith Beaumont, Mr. Graham’s 
ward. Augusta gets on better with her new 
mother, but elopes with a gay captain in the 
army, who treats her badly and finally deserts 
her. Frederic returns from sea after the sup- 
posed stolen cheque has been found by Edith, 
and marries her, though in no better circum- 
stances than he was in at the beginning of the 
story, and lives very happily. There are one or 
two other personages, in the shape of the village 
clergyman and his sister, and a most myste- 
rious character, evidently taken from Mr. G. 
P. R. James, who is given to “rapid and search- 
ing glances,” “starting, as if from deep reveries,” 
&c., who all play their little parts before the 
story closes. The parson’s sister marries the 
mysterious stranger, though neither of them 
has a farthing to live on; but, we are told, 
they manage to live very happily. If the plot 
be slight, the characters are slighter ; scarcely 
one is consistent—not a single one is well 
drawn. Moreover, the story is full of improba- 
bilities, not to say mistakes. A ship when on 
fire does not “sink with a low, gurgling, heaving 
sob,” two or three minutes after the crew have 
left her, but, unless an explosion happens, burns 
almost down to her keel; nor are the Scots 
Fusilier Guards sent abroad for foreign service 
to India or elsewhere, unless in time of war. 
That a lawyer should be so ignorant of our 
matriage laws as to threaten to banish his wife 
from his house and home simply on the grounds 
of a wish expressed by her to visit a step-daugh- 
ter ; that a clergyman and a scholar should 
quote Latin that cannot be construed ; that a 
young lady engaged to and loving another 
should allow herself to be taken to the church 
to be married, and permit the service to be 
half finished before she could make up her mind 
to say no, are contingencies certainly possible, 
but so improbable as not to justify their intro- 
duction in a work of fiction. 








A History of the Island of Cape Breton; with 
some Account of the Discovery and Settlement 
of Canada, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 
By Richard Brown. (Low & Co.) 

Forty years ago Mr. Brown had a mission to 

this island, the position of which in geography 

would probably puzzle many a young gentle- 
man, as much as that of Annapolis did the old 

Duke of Newcastle. After a long residence, 

failing health compelled Mr. Brown to return 

home. Affection for the place and the people 
has induced him to write their history for the 
benefit of the public at large, but more espe- 
cially for the enlightenment of the youth of 








Cape Breton. The book is a little overweighted, 

but it is marked by absence of all pretension, 

ys gives evidence of great research and in- 
ustry. 

The honour of discovering this locality on 
the east coast of North America probably 
belongs to Cabot, towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. If it was left to its original 
sea-nymphs and mermaids, and was forgotten 
or neglected, the English sailors of Elizabeth’s 
reign may claim at least the honour of bringing 
it into notice and finding out its usefulness. 
Before half a century had elapsed, and when 
Charles the First had no means to protect or 
keep it, the French rudely took what did not 
belong to them, but they gave it up (“a France, 
toujours trop généreuse!” as M. de Belleval 
says,) when they were not able to hold it, 
and took it again as soon as opportunity 
offered. The French laid out vast sums in for- 
tifying it, and Louisbourg was considered safe 
for ever. They were very suddenly surprised 
out of the idea and thereality. In 1745 occurred 
that glorious siege in which some of the best 
soldiers of France were foiled by raw levies of 
English and Anglo-Americans, to whom they 
surrendered the then formidable fortress of 
Louisbourg, and all that depended thereon. 
The gossip of drawing-rooms and _firesides 
generally was dealing with this siege till, in 
1748, the Quidnuncs heard of its restoration to 
France; and they gave air to their wonder in 
a “Well! what’s next?” The course of politics 
afforded an opportunity, in 1758, for England 
once more to recover the island, but Cape 
Breton was not formally made over to that 
power till 1765. There was a fashion of those 
days which gave a grim, satirical turn to the 
issues of war. Contending parties, on making 
peace, mutually restored all or most of their 
captures; so that nothing was lost: nothing— 
only the blood of the combatants, which they 
were paid to shed; and millions of money 
which “the people” would have to pay. If, 
when peace is disturbed, the opposing parties 
at once signed a treaty in which they allowed 
that certain places might be captured during 
a war, and would be restored after it, and 
that, therefore, both circumstances should be 
considered as having happened, and the war as 
gloriously not commenced, what a saving there 
would be of money, of suffering, of human life 
and of exasperated feelings, that make war 
possible—probable—sometimes inevitable! 

Thesecond siege of Louisbourg, underAmherst 
and Boscawen,—with Wolfe for the genius of 
the fight,—is often called the great siege ; but 
that of 1748 is the more romantic and the more 
wonderful. When the latter was decided on by 
Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, the design 
was kept a profound secret ; “ but a pious old 
deacon, one of the members of the Legisla- 
ture, having been heard invoking the favour 
of Heaven upon the enterprise, at his private 
devotions, it soon became public, and excited 
the astonishment of all by its audacity” :— 


“ Before the expedition sailed, a day of fast and 
prayer was held throughout the province to invoke 
the blessing of Heaven upon the enterprise. The 
well-known itinerant preacher, George Whitefield, 
who was then on his third tour through the colonies, 
‘gave his influence in favour of the expedition by 
suggesting, as a motto for the flag of the New 
Hampshire regiment, ‘‘ Nil desperandum, Christo 
duce.” The enterprise, under such auspices, assumed 
something of the character of an anti-Catholic 
crusade. One of the chaplains, a disciple of White- 
field, carried a hatchet, specially provided to hew 
down the images in the French churches.’ ” 


The besieging force were, for the most part, 
mere militia :— 


‘‘When the engineer, Mr. Bastide, who arrived 


from Annapolis during the siege, proposed to make 
regular approaches under cover, they laughed at 
his zigzags and épaulements, and pursued their 
own random system, asking for no other cover 
than a dark night. Belknap, who was personally 
acquainted with many, both officers and men, who 
were present at the siege, says, ‘ Those who were 
on the spot, have frequently in my hearing laughed 
at the recital of their own irregularities, and ex- 
pressed their admiration when they reflected on 
the almost miraculous preservation of the army 
from destruction. They indeed presented a formid- 
able front to the enemy, but the rear was a scene 
of confusion and frolic. While some were on duty 
at the trenches, others were racing, wrestling, 
pitching quoits, firing at marks or birds, or running 
after shot from the enemy’s guns, for which they 
received a bounty, and the shot were sent back to 
the city.’” 

These stout fellows were, however, too much 
for the professional soldiers of the other side. 
Yet, so astounded were they on seeing how 
strong a place and what gallant men they had 
overcome, that from Col. Pepperell (who re- 
ceived the keys) down to the lowest soldier 
there was the universal feeling that God alone 
had accomplished the great work. 

As a book, full of good, hard honest labour, 
we recommend this history of Cape Breton 
to all who care for pleasant and instructive 
reading. 





A Lifes Motto. Illustrated by Biographical 
Examples. Whatsoever thy hand "andeth to 
do, do it with thy Might ; for there is no Work, 
nor Device, nor Knowledge, nor Wisdom, in 
the Grave, whither thou goest. By the Rev. 
Thomas Pelham Dale, M.A. With Frontis- 
piece. (Hogg & Son.) 

Tue ‘ Life's Motto’ does not belong to a high 

class of books ; but of its modest and service- 

able kind of literature it is a decidedly credit- 
able specimen. Drawing his materials from 
well-known biographies, the thoughtful and 
agreeable writer has produced memoirs of 

Augustine, Bernard, John Wesley, John Newton 

of Olney, Charles Simson, Henry Kirke White, 

Edward Irving, Henry Martyn and Charles 

Frederick Mackenzie : and whilst each of the 

sketches may be said to give in a small space 

a fairly comprehensive account of the nature 

and achievements of its subject, the entire 

volume may be commended as calculated to 
impress on youthful readers that Christian 
labour is, beyond all other kinds of enterprise, 
the work on which the reasonable and devout 
man should expend his choicest energies. In 
the notice of John Wesley Mr. Pelham Dale 
devotes a few pages to the mysterious rappings 
which, just half a century before the knockin 
of the Cock Lane ghost, occasioned no little 
rplexity and excitement to the inmates of 

Epworth Parsonage, Lincolnshire. The elder 

Wesley was rector of that parish; and whilst 

his son John was at the Charterhouse School, 

the Epworth household was agitated by “groans, 
knockings, and other strange noises at the par- 
sonage.” At first the disturber of the super- 
stitious and credulous family had the prudence 
to disport himself in parts of the rectory where 
his doings were inaudible to the master of the 
establishment. “At length the disturbance 
became so serious that it could not longer be 
concealed from him: besides, the noises in- 
creased so as to be heard as loud rumblin 

footsteps on the stairs, but, most frequen te 
knockings about the beds at night. When Mr. 

Wesley came to hear them, he was inclined to 

propose strictly natural causes as an explanation 

_ of the mystery,—he suggested rats or weasels ; 

| he hinted that late hours on the of the 

young ladies, or even visitors to them, might 
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have something to do with it.” Growing bolder 
with success, the unknown practical joker to 
whom Mr. Dale refers the phenomena groaned 
and rapped away until he scared the rector for 
a brief time out of his disdain of the noises. 
“ As Mr. Wesley now himself heard the noises,” 
says the narrator, “the family had no further 
fears on his account, but fancied that one of 
the sons—they fixed especially on Samuel— 
had met with a violent death. On the next 
occasion, when the sound was heard, Mr. 
Wesley conjured the apparition to speak, and 
tell him why it troubled his house. He was 
answered with three distinct knocks. He ques- 
tioned if it were his son Samuel; and if it 
could not speak, bade it answer by knocking; 
but no further sound was heard that night. 
As, in a short time after, the family heard that 
Samuel, John and Charles were well, they 
ceased to be alarmed, and the children would 
stamp and knock for amusement, when the 
goblin would reply by knocking in return. } 
Emilia Wesley gave it the name of Old Jeffrey, 
and, for a while, Old Jeffrey was recognized as | 
a regular inhabitant of the parsonage, until at 
last he finally disappeared of his own accord.” | 
But before Emilia Wesley had learnt to speak 
of the “bogie” with contempt born of familiarity 
she had written to her brother Samuel at 
Oxford, “If you should know my opinion of 
the reason of this, I shall briefly tell you I 
believe it to be witchcraft, for these reasons: | 
About a year since there was a disturbance at 
a:town near us; that was undoubtedly witches ; | 
and if so near, why may they not reach us? 
My father had, for several Sundays before its | 
coming, preached warmly against consulting | 
those that are called cunning men, which our | 
people are given to, and it had a particular | 
spite at my father.” Ghosts don’t like to be| 
laughed at; and on becoming an object of | 
ridicule to those whom it had designed to keep | 
in continual terror the goblin quitted the par- | 
sonage. Thespiritualists, as they call themselves, | 
not long since took the Cock Lane ghost under | 
their protection, and did their best to relieve | 
it of the discredit put upon it by Dr. Johnson’s 
examination of its doings and pretensions, 
Why should they not extend their patronage | 
to the “bogie” of Epworth parsonage, and | 
trace to its mystic influence John Wesley’s | 
action in matters pertaining to religion? 








The Dark Places of St. Petersburg. By Vsevolod 
Krestovski. (Moscow, Wolff & Co.) 

Tuis work aptly illustrates the old saying, “If| 
there are some things which are too frightful 
to be true, there are many more which are too | 
frightful to be false.” Never, perhaps, since the | 
appearance of the famous ‘ Mystéres de Paris,’ | 
(which the work before us greatly resembles, | 
both in general plan and in fecundity of detail,) | 
has so grim and gloomy a picture been pre- | 
sented to the public eye. Like a torch lowered | 
into a charnel-vault, the burning vividness of | 
the narrative brings to light rank after rank 
of hideous objects hitherto unseen and un- 
known—grey, tomb-like prisons, haunted by 
the spectres of the morally dead, whose hag- 
gard faces peer from every grated window,— 
black, sluggish canals, hiding the secret of 
midnight murder,—noisome dens, grimed with 
filth and savage in decay, where skulking 
ruffians carouse over their plunder, — men 
without manly courage, women without woman- 
ly feeling, children without innocence,—the 

bones of Crime in all its hideous rotten- 
ness, unclothed with the flesh of Fiction, and 
unvivified by the breath of Sentimentalism. 
It must be a startling. revelation for those who 
have seen only the outside of St. Petersburg,— 








its stately palaces and gorgeous churches,—its 
polished society, and splendid pageants, and 
showy, lacquered civilization,—to learn that 
beneath that smooth, glittering surface there 
are fathomless depths of misery and black 
abysses of crime, such as few of the world’s 
cities can equal; that under the shadow of the 
golden dome of St. Isaac’s, men cut each other's 
throats for a few pieces of copper, and women 
strangle their own children to save themselves 
a day’s sustenance. It is this power of impart- 
ing a new interest to the common every-day 
life with which we are all familiar, of display- 
ing the most hackneyed of subjects in a startling 
and unexpected light, which constitutes the 
great merit of the book. The effect is like that 
which we have seen produced by the sudden 
raising of the drop-scene of a theatre. On the 
painted canvas before us are fields of waving 
corn, and tender vines, and smiling dancers in 
holiday garb—all joy, and peace, and beauty : 
suddenly, all vanishes, disclosing a gloomy 
cavern, in the depths of which a goblin rout of 
monstrous forms, half seen by flitting corpse- 
lights, rush howling to and fro. 

Of the story itself it is needless to give any 
analysis. The plot is of the slightest, and evi- 
dently constructed for the sole purpose of de- 
picting, with a minute and terrible fidelity, all 
the varied forms of guilt and suffering which 
abound in every great city. But it possesses 
one rare and valuable merit, which we cannot 
forbear to notice, that of telling its tale in a 
straightforward, unornamented style, without 
a tinge of over-colouring or undue straining 
after effect. Never was there an author who 
kept himself more sedulously in the back- 
ground — never a more edifying absence of 
those superfluous comments and flabby moral 
reflections “which,” as Macaulay truly says, 
“every intelligent reader is capable of making 
for himself, and which no intelligent reader 
would think it worth while to utter aloud.” 
And it is precisely in works of this kind that 
such a line of conduct is the most judicious. 
When Mr. Dickens, in his famous ‘ Sketches 
of London,’ showed us twenty or thirty persons 
of both sexes, gnawed by want and tainted 
with disease, burrowing together on the bare, 
damp floor of a single room,—when the author 
of ‘A Night in the Casual Ward’ introduced 
us to an asylum worse than any condemned 
cell, a cold bath, “with water like mutton 
broth,” and a circle of human monstrosities 
worthy the pencil of Hogarth,—there was but 


| one opinion as to the merits of both authors 


and the way in which their task had been 
performed. But had these writers, instead of 
contenting themselves with stating what they 
had seen as few men could have stated it, in- 
dulged in rhetorical flourishes and unnecessary 
amplifications, the entire work would have 
been ruined by the very means employed to 
adorn it. In these days of worshipped immo- 
rality and deified transgression, of charmingly 
Satanic heroes and elegant little murderesses, 
—when every new work of fiction appears to 
be a kind of ‘ Crime for the Young’ or ‘ Murder 
made Easy, —it is good to see rogues and 
cut-throats depicted as they are, and as they 
will be in the eyes of all, when the gloss of 
notoriety shall have worn off; for, happily, even 
the attraction of Crime cannot endure for ever. 
Tomas and Cartouche, Dick Turpin and Jerry 
Abershaw, are fast fading into shadows; and 
even the once-immortal Jack Sheppard may be 
fitly consigned to oblivion with an epitaph 
slightly altered from a famous couplet— 
He left a name at which the town grew pale, 
To point a novel, or adorn a gaol. 

That such a book as the present should be- 

come popular in Russia is hardly to be expected. 





Nevertheless, we have ourselves heard flatter- 
ing criticisms passed upon it by those who 
might with the best reason have taken offence 
at the freedom of its disclosures; while the 
favourable reception given in that country to 
the bitterest works of a still more audacious 
and hardened offender (M. Ivan Tourgenieff), 
would seem to intimate that the Russians, like 
many others before them, can tolerate much 
rough usage at the hands of their own country- 
men. Still, as was pithily observed by a great 
satirist of the last century, “ the truth is: often 
worse than a libel”; and should the accuracy 
of these sketches bear any proportion to their 
vividness (which we have no reason to doubt), 
we question whether the public of St. Peters- 
burg will be likely to have any special kindness 
for a work which proclaims to the world that 
the Imperial City is not, after all, an “ un- 
equalled wonder” and “a gem without. peer,” 
but simply a second-hand copy of Western 
fashionable life, bound in Russia leather, and 
standing sorely in need of a thorough expur- 
gation. 

We conclude with an extract from one of 
the lighter and less painful episodes of the nar- 
rative—the tale of ‘ Taraska the Rogue,’ appro- 
priately recounted by an imprisoned thief to his. 
companions in misfortune ; worthy of preserva- 
tion, as containing, in its quaint humour and 
affected simplicity, the very essence of Russian 
character :— 


There was a certain gentleman who had a cook 
named Taraska, a thorough rogue from his very 
cradle, to whom stealing was like the breath of 
life and like his daily bread. Nothing was too great 
or too small for him; whatever came in his way, 
whish! it was gone, and never came back again. 
This, you may fancy, was not the pleasantest thing 
in the world for his master ; and there is no telling 
you what pains he took, what contrivances he hit 
upon, to break Taraska of this foul habit; but, try 
as he might, he got nothing for his trouble. At 
last he thought to himself, ‘‘ Well, it must be one 
thing or the other—either he must get rid of this 
habit of thieving, or I’ll get rid of him.’’ So he 
sent for Taraska to speak with him. ‘‘ Well, 
Taraska, my lad, have you learnt well how to 
steal ?”—‘‘ Pretty well, but not just as it should 
be. But see now, if you had sent me to study with 
my uncle, I’d have been quite a professor by this 
time ; for my uncle’s a first-rate hand at thieving, 
and knows all the ins and outs of the science.” 
This was a piece of good news for his master, who 
thought he had found out a nice way of getting 
Taraska off his hands without more trouble; so the 
very next morning he called him up, furnished him 
with all that was needed for the journey, and bade 
him God-speed. When Taraska came to his uncle, 
the old man received him very affectionately, and 
agreed readily enough to instruct him in the prac- 
tical part of the science of thieving, but suggested, 
at the same time, that he should first take two or 
three days’ holiday, to refresh him after the fatigues 
of his journey. On the fourth day, the uncle pro- 
posed to his nephew to take a little walk through 
the forest. Very good—away they went. By-and- 
by the uncle began to look about him on every 
side, till he got his eye upon a tall, straight tree, 
which seemed to be what he wanted. He pointed 
to the topmost branch, and said to his nephew, 
‘Now, Taraska, my lad, do you see that raven’s 
nest up yonder, in the top of that big tree?”— 
“ Aye, aye, uncle, I see it plain enough, and what’s 
more, the mother’s at home, sitting upon her eggs.” 
—‘ Right, my boy, you’ve hit it; and what's 
more, she’s asleep just at this minute; and the 
thing is, to take away the eggs she’s sitting on 
without waking her! What do you say to that 
for a beginning, eh ?”—‘“‘ Well, uncle, I suppose it 
can be done,” quoth Taraska, composedly; ‘ steal- 
ing is only stealing, after all.”—“ Ah! that’s all 
very fine!” replied his uncle; but there’s a way 
of doing everything, for all that, my clever fellow. 
Now, just watch how J do it; I'll climb that tree, 
and take all those eggs from under the mother 
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without disturbing her a bit, and be down again in 
five minutes; you see if I don’t!” Up the tree 
went the uncle. Five minutes passed, neither more 
nor less, and behold! there are all the eggs in the 
uncle’s hands. ‘‘ Bravo, uncle!” said Taraska, 
“it’s you for doing things! Certainly, it’s no joke 
taking the eggs from under a sleeping raven; but 
see now, you havn't been asleep, or dreaming either, 
and yet, where are the soles of your boots?” The 
uncle put up one foot, then the other, and, sure 
enough, his feet were looking out through his boots, 
which had not a bit of sole left. And the reason of 
this was, that Taraska, while his uncle was getting 
up the tree so cleverly, had whipped out his knife, 
and shaved off the soles (which were bran new) 
without his uncle knowing anything about it. 
“ Aha, Brother Taraska!” said the uncle; “it’s 
plain enough that there is no teaching you any- 
thing; you might teach the cleverest thief in the 
country yourself!’” 


A publisher in want of a book might do 
worse than prepare a translation of ‘The Dark 
Places of St. Petersburg.’ 


EXTRAORDINARY TRAVELS. 

Voyages and Travels of Capt. Hatteras—[Voy- 
ages et Aventures de Capitaine Hatteras: les 
Anglais au Péle Nord ; le Désert de Grace. 
150 Vignettes par Riou. Par Jules Verne]. 
(Paris, Hetzel ; a bay Nutt.) 

Five Weeks in a Balloon: Travels of African 
Discovery by Three Englishmen—[Cing Se- 
maines en Ballon: Voyage de Découvertes en 
Afrique par Trois Anglais. Illustrations 

ar MM. Riou and De Montaut. Par Jules 
Verne} (Same Publishers.) 

The Children of Capt. Grant: a Voyage Round 
the World—| Les Enfants de Capitaine Grant: 
Voyage autour du Monde. Par Jules Verne. 
Illustré par Riou}. (Same Publishers.) 


Mr. Hetzel tells us in the Preface that in France 
‘the time is come for science to find a place in 
literature, and that M. Jules Verne is the first 
who has trodden this fresh ground ; and that 
an illustrious savant (name not mentioned) has 
said, “ These romances will amuse you as much 
as the best of Alexandre Dumas, and will 
instruct you as much as the works of Francis 
Arago.” The writer of the Preface adds, 
that the works of M. Jules Verne, which are 
already published and those which are promised, 
will, when concluded, embrace the plan pro- 
posed by the author in his second title, that of 
“journies to worlds unknown as well as known.” 
The aim of this series is “to give a résumé of 
all the knowledge amassed by modern science 
in geography, geology, physics and astronomy, 
and to present, under his own peculiar and 
attractive form, the history of the universe.” 
The works at the head of our article are, in 
fact, ‘Cosmos,’ given under the guise of real 
personal adventures. Considering how wide 
a field of speculation is opened in every depart- 
ment of science, and how every fact discovered 
stimulates the powers of imagination, M. Jules 
Verne finds the most exciting romances ready 
made to his hands; he has only to endow his 
actors with Dumas’ charm of superhuman skill 
and endurance to go through impossible adven- 
tures, and scientific novels would possess the 
element of human personality which alone is 
needed to give the facts of scientific research 
the wild fascination that makes romances of 
enterprise and adventure so irresistibly at- 
tractive. Of course, well-ascertained facts are 
mixed up with what is pure hypothesis and 
speculation, and both the facts and the imagin- 
ations have in the hands of M. Jules Verne 
the same consistency: they are given exactly 
in the same tone of assertion and are described 
with the same vivid reality ; so that an unin- 
structed person could not separate one set of 











facts from the other. This is a serious drawback 
to the utility of teaching young people scien- 
tific facts under the form of romances. The 
adventures of Capt. Hatteras, in the voyage to 
the North Pole, contain the cream of all the 
voyages of research and all the explorations by 
land and journies over ice-fields which have 
been made since the tenth century, when the 
North Pole began to exercise its terrible fas- 
cination, attracting men to the search like an 
irresistible destiny, only to cast them back 
baffled, and too often destroyed, just when 
they seemed to be on the threshold of the 
mysterious region, guarded by mountains and 
deserts of everlasting ice. M. Verne’s hero, 
Capt. Hatteras, and four companions, do, how- 
ever, succeed in penetrating not only to that 
Polar Basin of tranquil sea, always free from 
ice or storm, lying beyond the impassable ice- 
fields, which has tantalized the eyes of brave 
navigators, who have beheld the promised haven 
from ‘afar, and been inexorably compelled to 
return without entering upon it; but Capt. 
Hatteras and his band pass beyond all this to 
the very North Pole,—the spot where all the 
lines of the meridian are supposed to meet. 
The land proves to be a volcano in full and ter- 
rible activity, offering no landing-place or point 
of rest; storms and hurricanes blow without 
intermission ; clouds and darkness are the 
habitation of this mysterious region ; no living 
creature, 
Insect nor beast, nor shape nor sound of life, 

are to be found, and the flag of England is 
planted on a barren peak of the volcano, which 
is named Mount Hatteras; but at the moment 
of the supreme success of a life-long effort Capt. 
Hatteras is struck with madness, which ends 
in idiotcy. He is brought back by his friends 
to Liverpool and placed in an asylum, where 
he constantly paces an imaginary quarter-deck, 
always keeping his face to the North; for he 
walks backwards when he has reached the 
limit of his apartment. We can bear witness 
to the fascination of this book. The human 
beings, whose characters are excellently dis- 
criminated, give a dramatic interest to the 
whole. The illustrations are marked by genius, 
and add greatly to the attraction of the story ; 
but, as we began by saying, the purely hy 
thetical portion is told with the same graphic 
power and the same unhesitating faith as all 
the well-established facts, and this, although it 
detracts nothing from the fascination of the 
work, deteriorates from its value as an in- 
structor of youth, which is the aim it professes 
to have, 

The same observation applies to the ‘ Five 
Weeks in a Balloon; being Discoveries in 
Africa,—to the ‘Journey from the Earth to 
the Moon,’—to the ‘ Journey to the Centre of 
the Earth,’ where the travellers go down Snef- 
fels, an extinct volcano in Iceland, and make 
their ascent back to upper air, at Stromboli, 
during an eruption; and all they see and hear 
and undergo during this subterranean journey 
is described very vividly. The centre of the 
Earth is displayed in undoubting faith; and 
all that is known of the geology and of the 
physical forces at work—all that is supposed, 
all that is possible—are given with the same 
matter-of-fact air of veracity. The book is full 
of curious information, and the travellers are 
supposed to follow in the steps of the learned 
alchemist and natural philosopher, Arne Sak- 
nussemm, an Icelander, who lived in the six- 
teenth century, and whose works were burnt 
at Copenhagen, in 1573, on account of their 
heresy. He declared that the crater of Sneffels 
went down to the centre of the Earth; and the 
present ingenious and entertaining work is the 


story of a learned German professor, his nephew, | 





and an Icelandic guide, who set off on the same 
journey on the strength of this assertion. The 
scientific learning displayed is made not only 
readable but very interesting. The impossi- 
bility of the journey once granted, all the rest 
follows easily. 

‘The Children of Captain Grant’ is on the 
plan of an old work that was precious in our 
nursery-days, called ‘The Travels of Rolando,’ 
but much extended and enlarged. The illustra- 
tions in all the series are delightful, and full of 
genius. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Constitutional Forces of Great Britain: a 
Lecture. By Capt. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

THis lecture was delivered to the newly-joined 
officers of the Royal Artillery, and is intended 
to serve as an introduction to a course of lec- 
tures on Military Law. Captain Brackenbury 
remarks that the conditions of compromise be- 
tween the Crown and Parliament, under which 
the British army exists and is governed, are too 
often forgotten by military men. In order that his 
hearers may keep that compromise in view, ‘he 
refers at some length to the Mutiny Act, and 
sketches the course of events by which the Feudal 
System gave way to a brief interval of standing 
armies before the present constitutional order was 
firmly established. We have a short digression on 
Martia! Law, which is not satisfactory; a pane- 
gyric on the purchase system and the restriction 
of commissions to the higher ranks, which might 
also provoke discussion ; a criticism of the volun- 
teers, which is studiously moderate, and mixes 
blame and praise in judicious proportions. Alto- 
gether, Capt. Brackenbury’s lecture must have 
been useful to the new comers as well as to the 
senior officers, and may be commended, with some 
exceptions, to the public. 


Notes on Yachts. First Series. By Edwin Brett. 
(Low & Co.) 

Down Channel, from London to Land's End,'2 
the Leo, Three Tons, with other Cruises, By 
R. T. M‘Mullen. (Longmans & Co.) 


Boru of these little books deal with the same 
subject; the chief difference between them 

that the first gives us the theory of yachting, and 
the second the practice. Mr. Brett writes for those 
who purpose building their own yachts. He has 
many sensible hints to offer them about the best 
shape of the hull, keel, masts and sails; what lines 
they are to avoid and what they should study ; 
how they may combine speed with comfort, and 
have the maximum of enjoyment with the minimum 
of expense. In a word, the whole book is strictly 
useful. Mr. M‘Mullen’s work is a simple and 
straightforward sketch of two or three cruises in 
very small vessels. He went to the Land’s End in 
a cutter of three tons, and to the Scilly Islands in 
one of eleven. On one of his cruises he came in for 
a stiff gale, the pictures of which are quite enough 
to suggest an unpleasant and dangerous reality. 
Another time his cable parted while he was down 
at dinner, and he did not know of the mishap till 
his yacht had almost drifted on the rocks. In both 
cases Mr. M‘Mullen must be considered fortunate 
to have escaped as he did. His example will pro- 
bably have much the same effect as Mr. Brett's 
instruction, and will encourage the building of 
those ‘‘very small yachts” to which the last 
chapter of the ‘ Notes on Yachts’ is devoted. 


Far and Wide: a Diary of Long and Distant 
Travel, 1857-1860. By Joseph Frith. (Ward, 
Lock & Tyler.) 

TuE Nile, Ceylon, Calcutta, the Himalayas, China, 

Australia, the South Sea Islands, Callao and Lima, 

California, Mexico, the United States and Canada, 

are the headings of Mr. Frith’s chapters and the 

scenes he visited. He tells us in his preface that 
his narrative was written “solely for the pleasures 
of memory,” and this phrase gives a very fair idea 
of the contents of the book. We find little in it to 
notice and nothing to quote. The description of 
the mammoth trees of California, the account of ‘a 
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street fray in San Francisco, caused by a Judge of | like to know his authority for wierde. Wyrd is 


the Supreme Court stabbing a policeman of the 


Vigilance Committee, and one or two traits of 


natural history, are all that remain on the mind. 
Mr. Frith tells us that the elephants at Benares 

t rid of insects by blowing a small cloud of dust 
ot their trunks on the exact place where they 
feel a bite. The chief wonder he brought home, 
however, is the story of the spontaneous generation 
of rats at Ceylon. He was informed that old rags 
will generate rats, and one man assured him that 


he had witnessed the process of development while | 


it was still incomplete, and when half the body 
was rag and the other half rat ! 


Leaves from my Log: a Naval Offcer’s Recollec- 
tions of Personal Adventures in various Parts 


of the World. By Francis W. Bennett, R.N., | 


F.R.G.S. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

A rough, honest book of naval adventure, without 
any attempt at polish or refinement, with occasional 
descriptions of much spirit, and a general reckless- 
ness which is almost refreshing. The author tells 
us how he punished Chinese insults by chucking 
one man into a foul ditch, and carrying another on 
board his ship, where he gave him a dozen with a 
rope’s end; how he “looted” a piratical village 
and “potted” a pirate at 1,000 yards, the second 
master remarking, ‘“ By —, Sir, you’ ve given him 
his gruel;” how he carried despatches through 
the town of Palermo while it was in a state of siege, 
and bullets were flying about at random; and 
he blew the head of a snake to pieces with a gun- 
shot while keeping his foot firmly down on the 
neck of the reptile. Similar adventures in China, 
up the Niger and in the West Indies, with others 
of a somewhat milder caste in the Mediterranean, 
at Lisbon and at Madeira, make up the book. 
It is one more suited for men than for women, 
and for naval men than for the clergy. But 
among those parts which will bear general read- 
ing, the descriptions of the Falls of Niagara, of 
the capture of sharks, of West Indian hurricanes 
are marked by considerable vigour. We have a 
curious story of a tiger being harpooned by an old 
messmate of the author’s while it was swimming 
from Sumatra to Singapore. There is something 
picturesque in the account of the hatching of 
turtle’s eggs, when the sands are alive with little 
turtle about the size of a five-shilling piece scuttling 
down to the sea, whence they do not reappear till 
they have attained the weight of 2 cwt. Many 
little facts of this kind are noticed by the author 
in passing, and his observation justifies the four 
scientific letters which follow his name, as his spirit 
is worthy of the profession designated by the first 
two letters. 


Shakspeare’s Comedy of As You Like It.—Shak- 
speare’s Tragedy of Macbeth. — Shakspeare’s 
Tragedy of Othello. With Explanatory and illus- 
trative Notes. By the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tuesz shilling editions of separate plays of Shak- 

speare are professedly intended for the use of can- 

didates at examinations, but those who expect 
much assistance from them will be disappointed. 

The explanation afforded in the notes is for the 

most part either needless or erroneous. Can it be 

necessary to explain such phrases as J promise you, 
by and by, or to inform the reader that “A nine 
days’ wonder” is a customary expression? In 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity,”’ the word uses 

is explained as “ practical lessons,” which is at 

once unnecessary and unsuitable. Again, ‘ What 
make you here?” is said to mean, “‘ For what do 
‘ou come here ?”’ instead of, ‘“‘ What are you doing 
ere?” Once more, when Shakspeare speaks of 

“a lusty winter, frosty but kindly,” we are told 

to understand kindly as ‘‘ natural, reasonable.” 

Who ever heard of a reasonable winter? The in- 

stances in which Mr. Hunter obscures or completely 

misrepresents the meaning of the text are too 
numerous to specify. Not only is explanation— 
and that too of a very indifferent kind—volunteered 
where it is not required, but it is as often omitted 
where really needful, or the reader is put off with 
some vague and unsatisfactory reference to another 
play. Mr. Hunter tells us weird “‘is from the 
“Anglo-Saxon wierde, fate or destiny.” We should 


how | 


found, which some think the same as word, corre- 
sponding to the Latin fatum, that which is spoken. 
But it is more probably connected with the Anglo- 
| Saxon weorthan, and the German werden, and 

thus properly means what is becoming or about 
to be. The introductions to the plays, and the 
remarks on them derived from other writers, are 
about the only valuable parts of the books, except 
the text. 


We have on our table new editions of The Occupa- 
tions of a Retired Life, by Edward Garrett (Strahan), 
—The Seaboard Parish: a Sequel to ‘ Annals of a 
Quiet Neighbourhood,’ by George Macdonald 
| (Strahan),—and The Great Schools of England, 
by Howard Staunton (Strahan). Also the follow- 
ing pamphlets: Zwo Sermons preached at the First 
| Anniversary of the Free Christian Union, by the 

Rev. Athanase Coquerel, Fils, and the Rev. C. 
| Kegan Paul, M.A. (Williams & Norgate),—A 
| Refutation of the Wage Fund Theory of Modern 
| Political Economy, as enunciated by Mr. Mill and 
| Mr. Fawcett, M.P., by Francis D. Longe (Long- 
| mans),—Zhe Problem of Diminishing Prevalent 

Destitution and Temptations to Crime, by William 

Tallack,—IJncome-Tax Tables, 1869-70, at the 

Current Rates of 6d. and 5d. in the Pound, on 
| Sums varying from 11. to 10,0001.; showing the 
Amount of Tax to be deducted from Half-yearly 
Payments on the Days they fall due, together 
with Tables and Schedules of Former Rates, by 
W. Wilberforce Morrell (York, Sessions),—On 
the Best and the Worst Methods of teaching Geo- 
graphy: a Short Lecture to Schoolmasters, by 
J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. (Williams & Norgate), 
—and Worcester, Lichfield and Hereford Training 
College: Remarks on the Present State of Ele- 
mentary Education; being an Extract from the 
Report of the Committee of Governors for 1868, 
presented to the Annual Meeting of Subscribers 
(Birmingham, The Educational Trading Company, 
Limited). 








GERMAN BOOKS. 


The Classical Spots of Jena and Ilmenau—[Die 
Klassischen Stdtten von Jena und Ilmenau. Ein 
Beitrag zur Goethe-Literatur, von Robert Sprin- 
ger]. (Berlin, Springer ; London, Nutt.) 

THIs is by no means the first work on its subject, 

nor is it Herr Springer’s first contribution to what 

we may call Goethe-Topography. Every inch of 
ground in and near Weimar has been inspected by 
literary microscopes, and the minutest details have 
been received with avidity. We cannot say that 
much is to be learnt from the present book. Herr 
Springer tells us that he was induced to write it by 
observing the number of memorial tablets affixed 
to the houses of Jena, to show that they had been 
honoured by the longer or shorter residence of cele- 
brated professors and thinkers. Following this pre- 
cedent, Herr Springer has given us a few lines 
about this house and that room in an inn, this oak 
and that rock, this hill and that stream, which 
were in some way or other connected with Goethe 
and Schiller. All this may be memorable to German 
readers, and may serve as materials for the next 
edition of Murray or Bideker; but the only chap- 
ters which are likely to interest English people are 
those in which Herr Springer chronicles a few new 
facts about Goethe gathered from the lips of his 
last secretary and another of his contemporaries. 

All that Herr Springer learned from the latter was 

that three students from Leipzig once serenaded 

Goethe in his garden-house at Weimar, and that 

the poet was so much pleased as to give them each 

a copy of ‘Hermann and Dorothea.’ Goethe’s last 

secretary, however, gave Herr Springer some 

curious details of the poet’s method of composition 
and of his general habits. “Er war ein verdammt 

liebenswiirdiger Kerl/” said the secretary with a 

familiarity which can hardly be translated. “He 

was always calm, cheerful and genial, patient and 
considerate, even with people whom I would 

gladly have turned out of doors. It was not till I 

was older that I understood why he always listened 

so quietly, and never contradicted people: he wished 
above all things to study the character of men with 
whom he had anything, little as it might be, to do, 








and he knew that the best way of doing this was 
to let them express their opinions freely, instead 
of confusing and exciting them by contradictions.” 
Goethe’s treatment of his secretary was equally 
considerate. He never blamed him ; he only rea- 
soned with him. This was the more remarkable as 
if Goethe abhorred anything it was a blot. He once 
told his secretary that if the Duke of Gotha found 
the loop of a letter closed up by the ink, he at once 
began a fresh copy of whatever he was writing. 
Herr Springer asked if Goethe wrote standing, and 
the secretary replied that during the last eight 
years of his life Goethe never wrote more than hi 
own name. Nor did he walk up and down the room 
while he dictated, as has been commonly reported. 
For that the room was too small, and instead 
Goethe walked round and round the table at which 
his secretary sat. The rapidity with which he dic- 
tated made it difficult for the pen to keep pace 
with him. The words flowed forth in an unbroken 
stream without an interruption of any kind, without 
a sign of hesitation. If he was called away by a 
visitor, as was often the case, he went out into the 
room in which he received guests, and on coming 
back took up the thread at the very place where 
he left off, without needing any reminder from the 
secretary. In much the same way, before any part 
of the story of the Wahlverwandschaften was writ- 
ten down, he recited several long passages from it 
to a friend with as fluent a mastery of the language 
and as much dramatic effect as if he was reading 
from the printed page. The secretary does not 
allude to the inelegancies of style which too often 
followed from this method of composition. Perhaps 
that fault is not very perceptible to Germans, es- 
pecially as so many of them outdo Goethe's occa- 
sional carelessness without having the excuse of 
fluency or of inspiration. We have not examined 
Herr Springer’s style minutely, and we do not 
apply this remark to the book before us. 


The King of Sion—[Der Kénig von Sion; epische 
Dichtung in zehn Gesiingen, von Robert Hamer- 
ling]. (Hamburg, Richter.) 

THE story of John of Leyden, which furnished 

Meyerbeer with the materials for the ‘ Prophite,’ 

is here told in German hexameters. Herr Robert 

Hamerling, the author, is a young Austrian poet, 

and has gained a considerable reputation in Vienna, 

though he is not so much known out of his own 

State. Perhaps even there the fact that his last 

work made him enemies in Rome, coupled with 

the freedom of his speech on all questions of reli- 
gion and politics, has done more for him than any 
purely poetical merit. Much the same kind of re- 
ception awaits the work now before us. As a poem, 

‘The King of Sion’ is a failure; it is far too long, it 

is wanting in action, much of it reads like Hansard 

put into verse, and the verse though fluent is often 
slip-shod, not to be scanned, unmelodious. Here is 

a line which defies all the known laws of prosody : 

Ein Priidikant, der wandernd das Evangelium kiindete ; 

d@’riiben—— 

In another place we have two lines together which , 

if read alike, and illustrated by the accentuation 

of the chief word on the next page but one, differ 
by a whole foot. Thus :— 
Heil dir, O Matthisson, Heil dir! In Treue gewirtig 

Sind wir; O fthr uns jetzt zur erkorenen Stiitte des 

Heiles. 

The first line seems for a moment to consist of five 

feet, and it can only be made into six by shortening 

the first and lengthening the last syllable of the 
name Matthisson. But when we turn the page 

Matthisson is a pure dactyl. Again we must make 

“dir o” long and “wir 0,” which is almost identi- 

cal, short, unless we can get out of the difficulty 

by turning “ o fiihr’ uns” into a dactyl ; and a very 
bad dactyl it would make. Ordinary readers may 
perhaps overlook these inelegancies, or be recon- 
ciled to them by the general fluency of the versifi- 
cation. But what we should think ordinary readers 
would be more apt to resent is the interminable 
length of Herr Hamerling’s speeches. Throughout 
the poem the characters talk and talk and talk, 
and do nothing. Some of them have the excuse of 
age for their garrulity, but Herr Hamerling is far 
too ready to allow them that privilege. An epic 
made up of old men would be as intolerable as are 
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some of the speeches of Nestor which Macaulay 
praised for their dramatic fidelity. We do not say 
that Herr Hamerling is always tedious. There is 
a rough vigorous humour in the discourses which he 
puts into themouth of Knipperdolling, and we some- 
times find elevation of thought and language in 
Matthisson’s harangues. The best part of the poem 
is undoubtedly the first canto, which describes the 


future King of Sion wandering through a lonely 


wood haunted by strange weird shapes, and meeting 
there the woman who is his evil genius. As we get 
further on, however, all the spirit of these opening 
scenes evaporates. We are lost in the maze of 
endless and meaningless dialogues, and we wade 
despairingly through p ph after paragraph 
each beginning with either “also” or ‘‘ aber,” and 
leading to no definite conclusion. All Herr Hamer- 
ling’s faults are concentrated in the later cantos. 
The carelessness of his versification, the inelegance 
with which lines run into each other as if they 
were cut into lengths by a machine, the absence 
of all sustained action, the monotony of constant 
repetition, grow upon the author as he proceeds, 
and instead of warming with his subject he lan- 
guishes with it. For his sake—and still more for 
the reader’s—it is well that the poem does not 
contain more than ten cantos, but it is a pity that 
it was not compressed into three or four. It might 
then deserve some part of Herr Hamerling’s popu- 


larity. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A Manual of the Greek Accidence for the Use of 
Norwich School. By A. Jessop, M.A. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 

WE quite agree with Mr. Jessop as to the hope- 
lessness of attempting to teach boys general princi- 
ples without the aid of illustrative examples, but 
we do not see the necessity of giving several ex- 
amples of the same sort. Still less do we believe 
in teaching isolated facts of language without 
reference to general principles, as he seems to 
recommend. He says: ‘‘The plan of teaching 
grammar by taking words to pieces and putting 
them together again seems to me to be unphiloso- 
phical even in theory—in practice it must be con- 
sidered as still upon its trial.” This is what we 
should scarcely have expected from Mr. Jessop, 
after his lively account in our columns of the way 
in which he teaches his higher forms English. We 
have failed to discover in his Manual any special 
improvement upon others in extensive use, though 
it has the merits of distinctness, correctness, and 
practical completeness as far as it goes. The 
first Appendix on the alphabet should have been 
placed earlier in the book, and the changes which 
words undergo in inflection might then have been 
referred to the general principles which regulate 
the interchange of letters. 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition: consisting 
of Short Narratives, &c., adapted for Transla- 
tion into Latin Prose.—A Key to Exercises in 
Latin Prose Composition. By the Rev. A. 
Beverly, A.M. (Longmans & Co.) 

One of the classical masters of the Aberdeen 

Grammar School has here collected from various 

sources a number of narrative passages which he 

has given his pupils to translate into Latin. A 

few hints are furnished to assist in doing the 

earlier exercises, and the key contains Latin ren- 
derings of the whole. As an introduction to higher 

Latin composition, the work is likely to be of 

service. 


Sertum, a Greck Reading Book, for the Use of the 
Fourth Form at Eton; with Notes. (Simpkin & 
Co.) 

Tuis is a miscellaneous collection of passages, 

varying in length from a line or two to a page, in 

rose and verse, of which fable and anecdote form 
the chief part. The notes are elementary, but well 
adapted to the class of boys for whose use the 
book is intended. They contain frequent references 
to the Public School Latin Primer and the Classical 

Dictionary, thus necessitating exertion on the part 

of the pupil. 

The Progressive Latin Lesson Book, consisting of 

Varied Exercises in Composition, Translation, 

Grammar, &c., by the Rev. H. Stretton, M.A. 


| (Nutt), is stated to be “introductory to Dr. Smith’s 
| First Latin Course.” It must take average boys 
| @ good year to work through this tedious book, and 
| if they are then only fit to begin a second first book 
they cannot have been very progressive. In these 
days, when so many other subjects demand atten- 
| tion, some more expeditious method of learning 
| Latin is required than that of this needless addi- 
tion to existing works, which is far too diffuse, and 
| too full of unnecessary grammatical exercises, ques- 
| tions and answers. It cannot be used without the 
| ‘ Public School Latin Primer’ or King Edward the 
Sixth’s Latin Grammar, and yet repeats a great 
| deal of the matter in those books.—The School 
Latin Grammar, by A. Martin, M.A. (Longmans), 
_ has been compiled by one of the classical masters 
in the Grammar School of Aberdeen, to serve as 
| a substitute for Ruddiman and Madvig in use there. 
| It combines portions of both these works, leaving 
| out the minute and exceptional points not usually 
needed. For practical purposes it is likely to prove 
a useful book, though it has no special claim to 
_ attention. Some explanation of the technical terms 
; employed should have been given on their first 
| occurrence. The rules of syntax are well stated and 
aptly exemplified, as also are those of prosody. In 
| the declensions of nouns and conjugations of verbs 
| the inflectional endings are clearly distinguished. 


An Elementary History of Britain, by the Rev. 
W. E. Littlewood, M.A. (Cassell), is a series of 
| sections, with a heading to each in prominent type. 
The main parts of the history are correctly stated, 
though with less simplicity than is desirable, as the 
author himself seems to have felt, if we may judge 
from his supplying explanations of hard words at 
the foot of the page.—Mnemonic Geography, by 
Thomas Jenner, Part I., The Provinces of China 
(Bruce), contains the names of the eighteen pro- 
vinces of China in mnemonic verse, with the 
Chinese characters for each, and explanations of 
their etymology and meaning.—A Text-Book of 
Geography, for the Use of Schools, by James Doug- 
las, Ph.D. (Simpkin), is not equal to several works 
extant. At the same time, it is stored with sound 
information, historical as well as geographical.— 
The English Commercial Correspondent, with Ger- 
man Notes, Explanatory and Grammatical, and 
a Glossary of Commercial Terms, adapted for 
Translation into German, by Dr. H. P. Skelton 
(Usher), consists of circulars, letters, bills, and 
every variety of commercial documents, with hints 
for their translation into German. 
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THE PARALLEL HOLINESS OF MOUNTS ZION 
AND MORIAH. 
(LETTER L.) 
Jerusalem, June, 1869. 

Tue chief information extant on the subject of 
Jerusalem and Zion is to be found in the historical 
and poetical books of the Old Testament, the books 
of the Maccabees, and the works of Josephus. 

Of these four sources, the first two are portions 
of the Inspired Writings, and therefore to them 
must we look for our most trustworthy information ; 
we must, however, take into consideration the 
licences permitted in poetical works, and on this 
account it is proposed to examine the subject en- 
tirely from the Historical Books first; and for this 
purpose all the information which could be found 
bearing on the subject has been extracted. 








From these extracts it will appear that Jeru- 
salem, Zion and Moriah were not interchangeable 
terms, but were fixed places,—the former being the 
Holy City, the two latter portions of Jerusalem, 
whose positions can nearly be determined, as 
we know one of them (Moriah) at the present 
day. Passing to the Poetical Books, we shall find 
that a parallelism exists with regard to the holi- 
ness of Mounts Zion and Moriah, which explains 
the apparent discrepancies hitherto creating so 
many difficulties in fixing these sites. Thence 
passing to the Maccabees, we shall find that this 
parallelism accounts for the change in the position 
of the name Sion; and following up the clue, we 
find the accounts of Josephus connected with those 
of the Old Testament, and through him bringing 
down the position of Mount Zion until we can fix 
it with considerable precision at the present day. 

Now although these results differ considerably 
from those of the works on Jerusalem I have yet 
seen, yet I must acknowledge having arrived at 
them by continually conning over the arguments 
of the several writers, and finding in each case 
that there was something wanting to make it per- 
fect ; this something I believe I have found in the 
parallel holiness of Mounts Zion and Moriah. 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. 


Joshua x. 37. Adoni-zedec, King of Jerusalem 
(slain by Joshua). 

Judges i. 1-8. Now after the death of Joshua... 
Judah said unto Simeon his brother, Come up with 
me into my lot, that we may fight against the 
Canaanites ; and I likewise will go down with thee 
into thy lot. So Simeon went up with him. And 
Judah went up;...and they found Adoni-bezek in 
Bezek ;...and they pursued after him and caught 
him... And they brought him to Jerusalem, and 
there he died.—8. Now the children of Judah had 
fought against Jerusalem, and had taken it, and 
smitten it with the edge of the sword, and set the 
city on fire. 

Joshua xv. 63. As for the Jebusites the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not 
drive them out: but the Jebusites dwelt with the 
children of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day. 

Joshua xviii. 21. Now the cities of the tribes of 
the children of Benjamin according to their fami- 
lies were... Jerusalem... 

Judges i. 21. And the children of Benjamin did 
not drive out the Jebusites that inhabited Jeru- 
salem; but the Jebusites dwelt with the children 
of Benjamin in Jerusalem unto this day. 

Judges xix. 1. And it came to pass in those 
days when there was no king in Israel, that there 
was a certain Levite sojourning on the side of 
Mount Ephraim, who came over against Jebus, 
which is Jerusalem; and when they were by Jebus, 
the day was far spent, and the servant said unto 
his master, Come, I pray thee, and let us turn into 
this city of the Jebusites, and lodge in it. And his 
master said unto him, We will not turn aside hither 
into the city of a stranger, that is not of the children 
of Israel. 

1 Sam. xvii. 54. And David took the head of 
the Philistine, and brought it to Jerusalem. 

2 Sam. v. 3. And they anointed David king 
over Israel. 

1 Chron. xi. 4. And David and all Israel went 
to Jerusalem, which is Jebus; where the Jebusites 
were the inhabitants of the land. And the inhabit- 
ants of Jebus said to David, Thou shalt not come 
hither. Nevertheless, David took the castle of 
Zion, which is the city of David. And David dwelt 
in the castle ; therefore they called it the city of 
David. And he built the city round about, even 
from Millo round about: and Joab repaired the 
rest of the city. 

2 Sam. v. 11. And they built David a house... 

1 Chron. xiv. 3. And David took more wives at 
Jerusalem...—4. Now these are the names of his 
children which he had in Jerusalem... 

1 Chron. xv. 1. And David made him houses 
in the city of David, and pre a place for the 
ark of God, and pitched for it a tent...—3. And 
David gathered all Israel together to Jerusalem, 
to bring up the ark of the Lord into his place. 

2 Sam. vi. 12. So David went and brought up 
the ark of God from the house of Obed-edom into 
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the city of David with gladness...—16. And as 
the.ark of the Lord came into the city of David, 
Michal, Saul’s daughter, looked through a window, 
and saw king David leaping and dancing before 
the Lord...—17. And they brought in the ark of 
the Lord, and. set it in bis place, in the midst of 
the tabernacle that David had pitched for it; and 
David ‘offered burnt-offerings and peace-offerings 
before-the-Lord. 

1 Chron. xvi. 37. So he left there before the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord Asaph and his brethren, 
to' minister before the ark continually, as every 
day’s work required.—38. And Obed-edom with 
their brethren, threescore and eight ;...Obed-edom 
also the son of Jeduthun and Hosah to be porters. 
—89. And Zadok the priest, and his brethren the 
priests, before the tabernacle of the Lord in the 
high place that was at Gibeon. 

2 Sam. vi. 20. Then David returned to bless 
his household. 

1 Chron. xvii. 1. Now it came to pass, as David 
sat in his house, that David said to Nathan the 

rophet, Lo, I dwell in a house of cedars; but 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord remaineth 
under curtains... —3. ...The word of God came 
to Nathan, saying, Go and tell David my servant, 
Thus saith the Lord, Thou shalt not build me an 
house to dwell in... And it shall come to pass, when 
thy days be expired that thou must go to be with 
thy fathers, that I will raise up thy seed after thee, 
which shall be of thy sons; and I will establish his 
kingdom. He shall build me an house, and I will 
stablish: his throne for ever. 

2 Sam. viii. 1. And after this it came to pass, 
that David smote the Philistines, ...also Hadadezer, 
the son of Rehob, king of Zobah.—7. And David 
took the shields of gold that were on the servants 
of Hadadezer, and brought them to Jerusalem. 

2 Sam. xi. 1. ...David-sent Joab,...and they 
destroyed the children of Ammon, and besieged 
Rabbah. But David tarried at Jerusalem. 

2 Sam. xv. 24. And lo Zadok also, and all the 
Levites were with bim, bearing the ark of the cove- 
nant of God.—25. And the king said unto Zadok, 
Carry back the ark of God into the city.—29. Zadok 
therefore and Abiathar carried the ark of God 
again to Jerusalem; and they tarried there. 

2 Sam. xx. 3. And David came to his house at 
Jerusalem. 

1 Chron. xxi. 15. And God sent an angel unto 
Jerusalem to destrey it...And the angel of the 
Lord stood by the threshing floor of Ornan the 
Jebusite. And David lifted up his eyes, and saw 
the angel of the Lord stand between earth and 
heaven, having a drawn sword in his hand stretched 
over Jerusalem.—18. ‘Then the angel of the Lord 
commanded Gad to say to David, that. David should 
go up, and set up an altar unto the Lord in the 
threshing-floor of Ornan the Jebusite.—19. And 
David went up at the saying of Gad...—20. And 
Ornan turned back, and saw the angel; and his four 
sons with him hid themselves. Now Ornan was 
threshing wheat. — 21. And as Davidcameto Ornan, 
Ornan looked and saw David, and went out of the 
threshing-floor, and bowed himself to David with 
his face to the ground.—22. Then David said to 
Ornan, Grant. me the place of this threshing-floor, 
that I may build an altar therein unto the Lord.— 
26. And David built there an altar unto the Lord, 
and offered burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, and 
called upon the Lord; and he answered him from 
heaven by fire upon the altar of burnt-offerings... 
—28. At that time when David saw that the Lord 
had answered him in the threshing-floor of Ornan 
the Jebusite, then he sacrificed there. —29. For the 
tabernacle of the Lord, which Moses made in the 
wilderness, and the altar of the burnt-offering, were 
at that season in the high place at Gibeon. 

1 Chron. xxii..1. Then David said, This is the 
house of the Lord God, and this is the altar of 
the burnt-offering for Israel. 

1 Kings i. 39. And Zadok the priest took an 
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he had made an end of building his own house, and 
the house of the Lord, and the wall of Jerusalem 
round about.—4. And the king went to Gibeon to 
sacrifice there. 

2 Chron. iii. 1. Then Solomon began to build 
the house of the Lord at Jerusalem in Mount 
Moriah, where the Lord appeared unto David his 
father, in the place that David had prepared in 
the threshing-floor of Ornan the Jebusite. 

1 Kings vii. 51. So ended all the work that 
King Solomon made for the house of the Lord. 

1 Kings viii. 1. Then Solomon assembled the 
elders of Israel and all the heads of the tribes, 
the chief of the fathers of the children of Israel, 
unto King Svlomon in Jerusalem, that they might 
bring up the ark of the covenant of the Lord out of 
the city of David, which is Zion. 

1 Kings viii. 6. And the priests brought in the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord unto his place, 
into the oracle of the house, to the most holy 
place. 

2 Chron. v. 13. ...then the house was filled with 
a cloud, even the house of the Lord. 

2 Chron. vi. 1. But I have chosen Jerusalem 
that my name might be there; and have chosen 
David to be over my people Israel. 

2 Chron. viii. 1. And it came to pass at the end 
of twenty years, wherein Solomon had built the 
house of the Lord and his own house.—11. And 
Solomon brought up the daughter of Pharaoh out 
of the city of David unto the house that he had 
built for her; for he said, My wife shall not dwell 
in the house of David king of Israel, because the 
places are holy, whereunto ‘the ark of the Lord 
hath'come. 

2 Chron. ix. 1. And when the Queen of Sheba 
heard of the fame of Solomon, she came to prove 
him with hard questions at Jerusalem.—3. And 
when the Queen of Sheba had seen the wisdom of 
Solomon, and the house that he had built...and his 
ascent by which he went up into the house of the 
Lord, there was no more spirit in her. 

1 Kings xi. 27. .. Solomon built Millo, and re- 
paired the breaches of the city of David his father. 
—36. ...in Jerusalem, the city which I have chosen 
to put my name there.—43. And Solomon slept 
with his fathers, and was buried in the city of 
David his father. 

2 Chron. xx. 28. And they came to Jerusalem 
with psalteries and harps and trumpets unto the 
house of the Lord. 

2 Chron. xxi. 20. ...Howbeit they buried him 
(Jehoram) in the city of David, but not in the 
sepulchres of the kings. 

2 Kings xii. 20. ...and slew Joash in the house 
of Millo, which goeth down to Silla. 

2 Kings xiv. 13. And Jehoash king of Israel... 
brake down the wall of Jerusalem from the gate of 
Ephraim unto the corner gate, four hundred cubits. 
—20. And he was buried at Jerusalem with his 
fathers, in the city of David. 

2 Chron. xxiii. 27. And Ahaz slept with his 
fathers, and they buried him in the city, even in 
Jerusalem: but they brought him not into the 
sepulchres of the Kings of Israel. 

2 Chron. xxx. 1. ...house of the Lord at Jeru- 
salem. 

2 Chron. xxxii. 5. ...and repaired Millo in the 
city of David. 

2 Kings xviii. 22. Ye shall worship before this 
altar in Jerusalem. 

2 Chron. xxxiii. 30. ...and brought it straight 
down to the west side of the city of David. 

2 Chron. xxxiii. 4. ...Whereof the Lord hath 
said, In Jerusalem shall.my name be for ever. 

2 Chron. xxxiii. 7. In this house, and in Jeru- 
salem....—15. In the mount of the house of the 
Lord, and in Jerusalem. 

2 Kings xix. 21. The virgin the daughter of 
Zion hath despised thee, and laughed thee to scorn; 
the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head 
at thee.—31, For out of Jerusalem shall go forth 


horn of.cil out of the tabernacle, and anointed | a remnant, and they that escape out of Mount 


Solomon. 

1 Kings ii. 10. So David slept with his fathers, 
and was buried in the city of David. 

1 Kings iii. 1. And Solomon made: affinity with 
Pharaoh king of Egypt,.and took Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, and brought her into the city of David, until 








Zion. 
2 Kings xxi. 4. And he built altars in the house 


| of the Lord, of which the Lord said, In Jerusalem 


will I-put my name. 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 29. Then the 
gathered together all the elders-of Judah and Jeru- 





king sent and | 


salem....—32. And he caused all that were present 
in Jerusalem and Benjamin to stand to it. 

2 Chron. xxxvi. 14. ...and polluted the house of 
the Lord which he had hallowed in Jerusalem.— 
19. And they burnt the house of God, and brake 
down the wall of Jerusalem, and burnt all the 
palaces thereof with fire, and destroyed all the 
goodly vessels thereof. 

Ezra speaks of the house of the Lord in and at 
Jerusalem. 

From the above passages, we find that, in 
the time of Joshua, Jerusalem was a city with a 
king, Adoni-zedec. On the partition of Pales- 
tine among the tribes of Israel, we find Jerusalem 
allotted to Benjamin, the boundary line running 
south of. Jebusi; and the children of Benjamin 
could not drive the Jebusites out, but dwelt with 
them. And, again, though Jerusalem is not allotted 
to Judah, we find Judah taking and burning Jeru- 
salem, and putting the inhabitants to the sword; 
and, further on, that Judah could not drive the 
Jebusites out, but dwelt with them. Now from 
this alone we must conclude that some part-of 
Jerusalem lay in the tribe of Judah, although the 
boundary line passing south of Jerusalem places it 
in Benjamin. But still there would exist a con- 
fusion in the mind upon the subject were we not 
able, from the succeeding history, to conclude.that 
there were two portions to Jerusalem in the earliest 
times—a citadel and a suburb: a portion so well 
fortified that the children of Benjamin could not 
take it, and a part badly fortified, which Benjamin 
and Judah did take and dwellin. It is, however, 
better to let this question wait until we arrive at 
a correct notion of the appearance of Jerusalem 
when taken by King David. We find, then, that 
David went to Jerusalem which is Jebusi, and took 
the stronghold or castle of Zion, which, in conse- 
quence, received the name of the city of David: 

‘And he dwelt in Zion, which is the city of 
David, and he built the city round about, even 
from Millo round about, and Joab repaired the 
remainder of the city.” 

Now it is evident that this “city,” Zion, was not 
a mere tower; for we hear afterwards of David’s 
house being bnilt there ; and the household for his 
families was there; and the houses for the ark of 
God, in which we may presume were offices for 
Asaph and his brethren, and Obed-edom with their 
brethren, threescore and eight, and the priests ; 
and the Royal Sepulchres were also there, and 
Millo, which latter, from the allusions to it, may be 
supposed to have been the dernier-ressort, the strong- 
est point in Zion. It is thus evident that Zion fully 
deserved the name of the “‘ city” of David, and that 
it was a stronghold of very considerable extent; 
but, on the other hand, it is no less certain that 
it formed part and was the citadel of Jerusalem. 
There are many passages to prove this in the his- 
torical books, and not one to show that Jerusalem 
was a part of Zion. David took more wives at Jeru- 
salem, and children were born to him in Jerusalem. 
When Joab went against Ammon David tarried at 
Jerusalem; when David fled from Jerusalem the 
priests carried the ark of God again to Jerusalem, 
and they tarried there; and David came to his 
house at Jerusalem. Now, if Zion were not a part 
of Jerusalem, it could not be said that the ark ‘was 
brought again to Jerusalem, after it had been de- 
posited in Zion ; and the same with David’s house. 
Now, it is equally clear that Zion was not synotty- 
mous or co-extensive with Jerusalem, for we find 
Zion is only mentioned when it is desirable to fix 
the particular position of some building, &c., while 
Jerusalem is used to denote the city generally. 
Thus, having once said that David’s house was ip 
Zion, it was not necessary to keep recurring to that 
fact; but the term Jerusalem is used generally, 
except in a few instances, where it is nec to 
make a distinction between the several parts of 
Jerusalem ; for example, David’s burial, the bring- 
ing of Pharaoh’s daughter to the city of David until 
another house should be built for her in Jerusalem, 
the taking of the ark out of Zion to the temple, &c. 
‘We have not a single instance in the historical 
books of the term Zion, or the city of David, being 
used for the whole city. 

It appears, then, that Jerusalem was’ the name 


| for the whole:city, walled and unwalled ;-and that 
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Zion, the city of David, was the name for a portion | 
of it better fortified than the rest : this appears also 
when David built the city round about, and Joab | 
repaired the remainder of the city, and when Solo- | 
mon built the walls of Jerusalem, and repaired the 
breaches of the city of David his father. It is also 
apparent that Zion was on the northern side of the 
Holy City, for it appears to have been within the 
boundary of Benjamin. 

We may now proceed to examine the question 
of Mount Moriah. 

This hill appears in David’s time to have been | 
close to and without the city of Jerusalem. It, 
would hardly seem necessary to point out that 
Mounts Zion and Moriah were distinct hills, were | 
it not that of late years they have been pronounced | 
by some writers to be identical. In the first place, | 
for many years after King David captured Jerv- | 
salem Zion was a royal city, while Moriah must 
have been beyond Jerusalem, and was the private | 
property of a sheikh or chieftain of the Jebusites. | 
Then, again, David had to go up to Mount Moriah, | 
which he could not have done had the two been | 
identical ; then we have the grand ceremony of | 
bringing the ark of God out of the city of David, | 


| session, in the event of an Order being issued under 


the Colonies of Works entitled to Copyright in | 
the United Kingdom’), and by which Orders the. 
prohibitions against the importation of ‘ Foreign | 


Reprints’ of works which are the subject of Copy- | 
right in the United Kingdom have been suspended | 
as to such Colony or Possession: showing the 
nature and terms of the due provision made, since 
the 4th day of August, 1857, by each Colony or 
British sion for securing or protecting the 
rights of British authors in such Colony or Pos- 


the Act, 10 & 11 Vict. c. 95, to suspend the pro- 
hibition against the importation of ‘ Foreign Re- 
prints’ of British copyright works into such Colony 
or Possession, with the date of the Act or Ordi- 
nance by which such provision has been made: 
showing whether any and what alteration has 
(since the 4th day of August, 1857) taken place | 
in the nature and terms of the provision made for | 
securing or protecting the rights of British authors | 
in each Colony or British possession as set forth in 
a Return to an Address of the Honourable the | 
House of Commons, dated the 4th day of August, | 
1857; with the date in each case when such alter- | 
ation (if any) was made. Copies of Correspondence | 





This is a favourite annual ceremony for the in- 
habitants of Luchon and its neighbourhood, and 
local tradition assigns to it a heathen origin. In 
connexion with Mr. Fergusson’s investigations it 
may be worthy of further inquiry; I have, there- 
fore, ventured on a simple narration of facts, as 
witnessed by myself and several other English 
visitors to Luchon at Midsummer last. V. E. 





ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
7, Mornington Road, J 19, 1869. 

Either of my last methods, phe f to Mr. 
Darwin’s supposition of twin births alone at inter- 
vals of 30 years, would give the same results as 
the series 1, 1, 2, 4, 7, 13, &c. (continued by the 
scale 2+0+0-—1), whose terms quadrupled give, 
as Mr. George observes, the elephants alive, on 
that supposition, in the decade after each bearing 
year. In the periods of 20 years, however, between 
these exceptional decades, their numbers are only 
the doubles of these terms. The general term of 
this progression being 1°839, shows the period of 
doubling to be about 34 years, while, on my truer 
supposition of single births at intervals of 12 years, 
the increase is about a sixteenth faster. The mis- 


which is Zion, up to Mount Moriah. | which has taken place between the Government of 
Two of the great acts of Solomon’s life were, , Her Majesty’s Dominion of Canada and the Colo- 
building the house of the Lord on Mount Moriah nial Office as to ‘Copyright Law in Canada,’ and 
and building the walls of Jerusalem, and thus a Resolution of the Canadian Senate, passed the 
joining Moriah to and making it part of the Holy 15th day of May, 1868, as to the alleged ‘justice 
City ; and we have every reason to suppose that | and expediency of extending the privileges’ granted 
Moriah was distinct from Zion; for while Zion, | by the Act, 10 & 11 Vict. c. 95, in favour of 
the city of David, is frequently mentioned with | ‘Colonial Reprints’: and of ‘An Act respecting 
reference to the royal sepulchres, &c., we have, | Copyrights,’ passed in the first Session of the first 
after the building of the Temple, Jerusalem marked | Parliament of Canada, a.D. 1868, c. 54.” 
as the Holy place par excellence. For example, | In 1857 the same Right Honourable and learned 
when David goes up at first to the threshing-floor, | Member moved for, and obtained, Returns as to 
he says, “This is the house of the Lord God.” | the Colonies which had then availed themselves 
Again, we have, “‘ But I have chosen Jerusalem | of the provisions of the Imperial Act, 1847, 10 & 11 
that my name may be there... Jerusalem the city | Vict. c. 95. The injustice of that Act has already 
which I have chosen to put my name there... | been noticed in the Atheneum, last week. We are 
And they came to Jerusalem... unto the house of | therefore glad to find Mr. Headlam again directing 
the Lord... House of the Lord at Jerusalem... In | his attention to the very injurious operation of the 





Jerusalem shall my name be forever... InJerusalem 
will I put my name... the house of the Lord which | 
he had hallowed in Jerusalem” :—and in no single | 
instance is this said of Zion after the building of 
the Temple. To make this the more remarkable, 
we have two instances where the historian, quoting | 
from the poetical book of Isaiah, says, “ The virgin | 
the daughter of Zion hath despised thee; the | 
daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at | 
thee.”—“‘ For out of Jerusalem shall go forth a | 
remnant, and they that escape out of Mount Zion.” | 
Thus marking the difference in mentioning the | 
Holy City in prose and poetry. We have, then, | 
the Holy City of Jerusalem containing at least | 
two distinct hills, which are Zion and Moriah, the | 
remaining portion of the city probably resting on | 
a third hill and the intermediate valleys. Now, if | 
we place three round-shot close together, we have | 
a rough model of Jerusalem in the time of Solomon, | 
the shot to the north being Mount Zion, that to 

the south-east Moriah, and that to the south-west 
the remainder of Jerusalem. 

Now, having the figure of Jerusalem in our 
minds, we may again recur to the question of the 
boundary line between the two tribes, merely to | 
notice 2 Chron. xxxiv. 29, where it says—“‘the | 
elders of Judah and Jerusalem—all that were | 
present in Jerusalem and Benjamin ”—which suc- | 
cessively places Jerusalem within the boundary | 
of each tribe. And as there can be little doubt | 
that’ Zion the stronghold was in Benjamin, we have | 
nearly the certainty that the remainder of the | 
Holy City was to the south of Zion. 

CHARLES WARREN, Lieut. R.E. | 


| 





LITERARY AND MUSICAL COPYRIGHT PROPERTY. 

Amonest the notices given last week in the 
House of Commons, we are glad to see the follow- 
ing :— 

“Mr. Headlam.—Copyright (Colonies), Address 
for Returns of each Colony or other British: pos- 
session in favour of which an Order in Council 
has been issued since the 4th day of August, 1857, 
under the Act 10 & 11 Vict. c. 95 (being ‘An Act 
to amend the Law relating to the Protection in 





| "Mr. Headlam’s notice. 


statute in question upon literary and musical copy- 
right property. Also, that the Canadian attempt | 
to extend that injustice for the benefit of “ the | 
printing interest of the Dominion” has not escaped | 





PAGAN RITES IN FRANCE. 
Atheneum Club, July 12, 1869. 
Mr. Fergusson, in his splendid work on ‘ Tree 


| 
| 
| 


| and Serpent Worship,’ remarks that. traces of the 


latter are ‘found lurking in out-of-the-way corners | 
of the globe, startling us at times with the unhal- | 
lowed rites which seem generally to have been , 
associated with its prevalence.” It may, therefore, 
interest that learned gentleman to know that some 
singular rites and ceremonies, which appear to 
have been handed down from remote heathen times, | 
are still to be found in full force at Luchon, in the | 
Pyrenees, where it is customary, on the Eve of St. 

John, to sacrifice living serpents, by means of a 

fiery and somewhat cruel ordeal, in the following 


| manner :—A hollow column, composed of strong 


wicker-work, is raised to the height of about sixty 
feet in the centre of the principal suburb ; and in- , 
terlaced with green foliage up to the very top; 
while the most beautiful flowers and shrubs pro- 
curable are artistically arranged in groups below, 
so as to form a sort of background to the scene. 
The column is then filled with combustible mate- | 
rials, ready for ignition. At an appointed hour,— | 
about 8 P.M.,—a grand procession, composed of 
the clergy, followed by young men and maidens in | 
holiday attire, pour forth from the town chanting 
hymns, and take up their position around the 
column. Meanwhile, bonfires are lit, with beautiful 
effect, in the surrounding hills. As many living 

nts as could be collected are now thrown.into | 
the column, which is set on fire at the base, by | 
means of torches, armed with which about fifty 
boys and men dance around with frantic gestures. 
The serpents, to avoid the flames, wriggle their 
way to the top, whence they are seen lashing out 
laterally until finally obliged to drop, their struggles 
for life giving rise to enthusiastic. delight among 
the surrounding spectators. 


take that led me at first to a doubling in 28 years 
may be the same as the original calculator’s. At 
least it would fully account for his result. 

E. L. G. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Burlington House, July 20, 1869. 

As the short paragraph in your last number 
relating to the recent Matriculation Examination 
in the University of London gives a very incorrect 
statement of its results, I have to request that you 
will set this right in your next issue. 

The number of candidates who came up for 
examination was not 560, but 551. On the other 
| hand, the number of those who passed, instead of 
being only 216 (as stated by you), was 265. And 





| 
| thus the proportion of failures, instead of being 
| three-fifths, was but little over half (51:9 per cent.). 


The analysis I enclose of the relative performance 
of candidates at different ages throws no little light 
on the question whether the examination was 
“unduly severe,” or the candidates “remarkably 


| deficient.” Of the 112 candidates who came up 


at sixteen years of age the proportion rejected was 
only 402 per cent.; and no fewer than twenty out 


| of the sixty-seven who passed found places in the 


Honours division, many of them among the highest. 
On the other hand, of the 162 candidates who came 
up at above twenty years of age, the proportion 
of rejections ranged from 57 to 70 per cent.; and of 
the sixty-one who passed only 9 were placed in the 
Honours division. It is obvious, therefore, that an 

ination in which the youngest candidates are 
so generally successful is one which cannot be fairly 
considered as unsuitable for its pu that of 
testing the results of School Education ; whilst the 
very large proportion of failures among candidates 
of more advanced age is readily accounted for by 
the fact (of which there is ample evidence) that 
these are, for the most part, men whose early educa- 
tion has been very imperfect, and who aim to 
remedy that imperfection by the kind of work 
commonly known as “ cramming,” —a process 
which seldom succeeds here. 

Witiiam B. Carpenter, Registrar. 





THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 
° 82, St. George’s Square, July 12, 1869. 
Dr. Beke, in his letter (ante, p. 52), suggested by 
the Lectures on Semitic Culture of Mr. Emanuel 
Deutsch, has referred ambiguously to my remarks 
on the sub-Semitic languages, with the insinuation 
that I speak of their affinities with Semitic, not- 
withstanding the opinion of Prof. Max Miiller. 

It is certain I never invented the term “sub- 
Semitic ” any more than I did that of Semitic, and 
it is not a great sin to use either. I employed the 
existing term in reference to those who under the 
title of sub-Semitic pronounce those languages of 
North Africa allied to the Semitic not to be Semi- 
tic. Ifin company with some others I believe in 
the connexion of the whole group, I apprehend 
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that the opinion of Max Miiller, weighty as is the 
authority of a great scholar, ought not to deter me, 
either on this point or on any other in relation to 
@ new and progressive science. We have not yet 
come to that period when we can allow authority 
to repress inquiry. Dr. Beke shows so small regard 
himself for the authority of Prof. Max Miiller that 
he may well allow some latitude to others. 

Upon the relationship of Semitic and sub-Semitic 
languages there is sufficient diversity of opinion 
among scholars, as evinced by the citations in a 
work, wherein Dr. Beke himself is quoted (p. 339), 
* Histoire Générale et Syst}me Comparé des Lan- 
gues Sémitiques,’ by Ernest Renan. This diversity 
arises from causes easily recognizable, the want of 
adequate information on many of these languages, 
the want of practice of writers on individual 
branches in dealing with the subject in its general 
aspects and comparative relations, and the differ- 
ence of views among philologists as to what con- 
stitutes evidence of affinity or identity. This evi- 
dence may be sought for either in the roots or the 
structure. The school that is most powerful looks 
almost exclusively to structure, and pays little 
regard to identity of roots. This school exercises 
a great influence over the public, which can only 
obtain information and results relating to such 
subjects at second hand; but it is well worthy of 
consideration whether this influence is being bene- 
ficially exerted, and whether it is in harmony with 
the progress of discovery in ethnology. 

One reason for depreciating the value of radicals 
is, that in some languages nearly allied the radicals 
are seemingly not identical, while the structure cor- 
responds. This is the case, for instance, in Turkish 
and Majyar. It is an objection not well founded, 
for, though there are differences, as in the numerals, 
there is abundant evidence of community of roots 
widely distributed throughout the two languages. 
A theoretical assumption that there ought to be 
one type of original root is at the bottom of the 
objection, whereas selection took place from several 
types, of which one example is to be found with one 
race, and another in the kindred race. 

Where, however, identity or resemblance is found 
in the elemental roots it is a very strong argument 
for the connexion of the languages. In the case of 
the languages in Dr. Beke’s region of Abyssinia 
there are examples of this. The numerals in the 
market-places of Abyssinia are only dialectic varia- 
tions from the Arabic, in some cases little more 
than the variation between the Syrian and Egyp- 
tian pronunciation of Arabic. The Arab camp- 
followers of Napier’s army ought to have been able 
to do their marketing with one day’s practice. 

Those who closely study the peculiarities of lan- 
guage find some favourite radical running through- 
out a family. A common one is the form for Eye, 
and it is so in the very case of the sub-Semitic 
languages. Take that word for Eye, which is the 
same in Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, Ayn, it is in 
that form in Amharic, Arkiko, Hurur, Gindzhar, 
and Gafat. Water is another of this class. The 
same is to be observed of other less characteristic 
roots. It is not without grounds that those accus- 
tomed to examine and weigh the peculiarities of 
language attest the identity of the sub-Semitic lan- 
guages with those generally recognized as Semitic. 

When some forty or fifty of what would natur- 
ally be among the earliest examples of language 
are found to be of the same class it is not easy to 
resist such evidence. It is, however, done, and 
more particularly because radical words are sup- 
plied by conquering to conquered races, in greater 
or less substitution of the original language. It is 
assumed, therefore, that grammatical structure is a 
surer test, but grammatical forms are propagated, 
substituted and naturalized in the same way as 
roots. We need not go further than our own lan- 
guage. It is, therefore, very uncertain how far 
structure is a test in the present state of our know- 
ledge. There are similarities between Semitic and 
Turanian, even between English and Turkish, 
which are not dependent on interchange, as in the 
case of conquest, but which most probably are 
related to higher grammatical laws than those 
recognized as constituting the comparative gram- 
mar of a group. If we admit a comparative gram- 
mar of the Indo-European languages, so we shall 





be driven in time with increasing knowledge to 
constitute a comparative grammar of all languages, 
in which it may be that the law in Indo-European 
is but the exception in some cases to universal 
grammar. 

Meanwhile there will be those who hold to 
the value of roots for identification. As to Dr. 
Beke’s classification, it confuses under the pretext 
of obtaining greater precision. Our nomenclature 
is casual, and without good foundation. Semitic is 
acknowledged to be a bad word. Aryan, Iranian, 
Turanian, suggest false and uncertain origins, and 
countenance ill-supported theories. We do manage 
to work with Semitic, such as it is. It is even 
found better than Syro-Arabian; but I would 
compound for Syro-Atlantid. To make what was 
Semitic Hamitic, and to make Hamitic Semitic is 
a dangerous unsettlement. 

The suggestion that a particular race, the Hebrew 
for instance, has changed its language, does not 
help us in getting a better classification. We un- 
classify the race where we classify the language. 
This brings us to a practical point. The language 
is not always that of the race, as in the case of the 
English-speaking Irish. Although it is true for 
general purposes that the area of language is pretty 
well that of race, it is not so in detail ; and hence 
an objection or prejudice on the part of ethnologists 
to the employment of comparative philology in 
classification. My opinion is, that the time has 
come when there should be a distinct terminology 
for race and also for language, and that will give 
us a greater precision in using double names and 
compounds. We are now coming to the conviction 
that much of the Indo-European speaking popu- 
lation of India is non-Aryan in blood, for instance. 

Dr. Beke’s dealing with Semitic, Hamitic and 
Japhetic does not help us; and his object in making 
changes is to conciliate the Tholedoth, or Book of 
Generations. It is from that source we have already 
received the troublesome form of Semitic, and 
there is strong reason for avoiding that source of 
confusion in future. It cannot be relied on as an 
early or contemporary record. If not obtained at 
the time of the Captivity, internal evidence and the 
gloss of Josephus show that it must have been 
dealt with at that time. It refers in some cases to 
a state of affairs which was comparatively recent, 
and cannot be reconciled with the knowledge we 
are now gaining from what are generally called 
the pre-historic investigations, but which, so far 
as they relate to much of the subject we are now 
considering, I propose to term proto-historic. I 
think it necessary to recall attention to the exten- 
sion to the west of members of the Tibeto-Chinese 
races and languages, overlapping the Iranian 
empire. With these phenomena the details of the 
Tholedoth have to be reconciled. 

Upon Dr. Beke’s propositions as to Mitzraim I 
make no comment. I object to his reference to 
myself and his dealings with either ethnological or 
linguistic classification, in his letter of the 11th of 
June. Hyper CuarKE. 





GOSSIP FROM ITALY. 
Naples, July 19, 1869. 

Tae Patria informs us that the Provincial 
Deputation has granted the use of a portion of 
the old monastery of Santa Maria la Nuova for 
the exhibition of a human body, which has been 
petrified by Prof. Abbate. The public are admitted 
gratuitously twice a week to witness this spectacle. 
The Professor informs us that, according to his 
system, the petrifaction of the body of a child 
would not cost more than 100 francs. A private 
letter, inviting me to pay a visit to Santa Maria la 
Nuova, says that Prof. Abbate would be glad to 
make his discovery known in England. By asimple 
and not costly process he has also found the means 
of preserving meat in a perfect state for any length 
of time, although exposed to the atmosphere! I 
content myself with sending you a simple notice 
of the facts, which, if I mistake not, are known in 
England, though the system practised by Prof. 
Abbate may not be. As far as the human body is 
concerned, the “‘ petrifaction” is effected without 
the slightest alteration in the appearance of the 
deceased; and though the transition may not be 





appetizing, could the system be applied with equal 
success to meat, as Prof. Abbate declares it can 
be, and there is nu reason for supposing the con- 
trary, our markets might be supplied with South- 
American beef and Australian mutton at a low 
price. 

‘For several days,” says the Corriere delle 
Marche, ‘a singular phenomenon has been observed 
in Ancona. The sky has been covered by a mist 
so thick that, on the 10th, the sun appeared en- 
larged as an object does immersed in water, and 
like an immense red ball.” The same phenomenon 
we have observed in Naples and the neighbourhood, 
from the 10th to the 17thinst. During this interval 
the Bay and the whole coast have been enveloped 
in something like a London fog, so thick that the 
view of distant objects has been quite shut out, 
and persons residing at many of the pretty places 
about here have been unable to see those familiar 
objects, the great city and the great mountain, for 
a week. What makes it the more extraordinary is, 
that the upper air has been clear and cloudless. 
Not a drop of rain has fallen, not a clap of thunder 
been heard; but the heat has been fearful; this 
heavy mist seeming to wrap us round in a thick 
blanket. During the whole of this time the sun 
has appeared like a ball of red-hot iron, always of 
a deeper colour in the afternoon. In the morning 
the wind has generally been from the south-east, 
chopping round to the north-west, as usual in the 
summer, later in the day. In Santa Lucia, which 
is a cool and airy part of the city, the thermometer 
rose to 85° in the shade, but in other directions 
the heat must have been insufferable. Indeed, on 
the return of the troops from their exercises at 
Bagnoli last week, many soldiers fell in the streets ; 
some were sent off to the hospital, where one at 
least has since died ; and in many cases the inhab- 
itants brought up carriages and mattresses, or 
received the poor fellows into their houses. 

It is to be noted, too, that volcanic action con- 
tinues, as the instruments on Vesuvius still register 
shocks of earthquake. One shock was sensibly felt 
in Naples last week, from north-east to south-west. 

Happily, the locust scourge has ceased to afflict 
or to frighten us; but it is only a short time since 
that large armies were marching on Naples from 
the direction of Bagnoli. So great was the appre- 
hension excited that Prof. Costa, a name well 
known to science, was appointed to command the 
force sent out to oppose the invasion. On a certain 
date it was reported that 60,000 of the enemy had 
been destroyed ; butnot content with such triumphs, 
the Professor invented and applied other means of 
destruction. What they were I do not know; but 
by order, reports of all the operations, as they were 
called, were sent to the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce. The danger is over, however, 
for this season, and the Commander-in-Chief has 
deserved well of his country. In the winter and fol- 
lowing spring strict search will be made for the eggs 
of the locust thus anticipating the evil. H. W. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Prince Arthur has consented, at the request of 
the Council of the Society of Arts, to review, at the 
Crystal Palace, on Friday next, July 30, at 4.P.m., 
the boys of the public schools in and near the 
metropolis who are taught drill as part of their 
physical and industrial training. 


Dr. Hooker has been nominated Examiner in 
Botany for the Natural Sciences Tripos at Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. W. Savory for the degree of Master 
in Surgery. 

In order to promote Mr. Cole’s efforts for the 
organization of national musical education, the So- 
ciety of Arts have under consideration to include 
in their examination programme the grant of 
certificates of competency for instrumental and 
perhaps for vocal music. 


Among the Societies which are now taking a 
propagandist attitude and sectionalizing, may be 
named the Statistical Society. Besides the Census 
Committee, another Committee has been formed 
on Metropolitan Markets, and a strong deputation 
formed for the International Statistical Congress 
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at the Hague. Through this Society not waking up 
many years ago, several of its active functions are 
now discharged by the Social Science Association. 


There will be an examination in Natural Science 
for two scholarships at Sidney College, Cambridge, 
in October. Information may be obtained from the 
Rev. J. C. W. Ellis, tutor of the College. 


The Duke of Argyll held out to the Indian 
Committee of the Society of Arts last week the 
prospect of a liberal scheme for the promotion of 
agricultural improvement in India. It will most 
likely resolve itself into several large agricultural 
societies, in which the native princes and zemindars 
will be invited to join, and which will be largely 
subsidized by the Government, for holding exhi- 
bitions and carrying on model farms. 


There is a smart controversy going on just now 
among the Freemasons in England. A worthy 
brother, having spent several years in Australia, 
has returned, announcing as the fruit of his sojourn 
the discovery of various ancient mysteries. The 
Babylonian and Greek astronomy are pronounced 
to have been organized by freemasons, and the 
Assyrian monuments in the British Museum to be 
nothing but illustrations of the same great fact. 
The discoverer, of course, has not been without the 
countenance of some of the more ignorant, if met 
by the contempt of the better informed. Some of 
the masons are, however, very indignant at an 
attempt to represent that the key of cuneiform and 
hieroglyphic literature should be claimed to have 
been picked up by chance and hidden away as a 
masonic secret; and they call on the inventor to 
publish his contribution, if he have any, to the 
stores of general knowledge, as they want no covert 
possession of it. 


Among fashionable diversions of the season is to 
be classed Mr. Edwin Chadwick’s Sanitary Féte, 
in his gardens at East Sheen, on Saturday, given 
to the Ladies’ Sanitary Association and the Council 
of the Society of Arts. After a prelude of croquet 
and strawberries and cream, sanitary arrangements 
very acceptable, somebody took chairs on the lawn ; 
but whether the Earl of Shaftesbury presided or 
some noble lady, or both, was not very well made 
out. It must have been the lady, under the circum- 
stances. The amiable host gave ashort description 
of the cottage he had built as a lodge, and thither 
the ladies and lords adjourned. The chief object of 
the construction is to exclude damp; the next, by 
adopting Capt. Douglas Galton’s plan of making 
the flue warm the air of the room, is to give more 
comfort and to effect a great economy of fuel. This 
was considered by the ladies to be successful. There 
was no mistake in its application even on that 
broiling day. The walls are not the support of the 
roof, which is carried on iron posts, but they are 
simple enclosures, containing layers of bitumen to 
keep out wet. Each flue warms two rooms. The 
walls, although ornamented, are washable. Mr. 
Chadwick said the cost of this detached cottage 
was about 1007. 

The Librarian of the “ Australian Library and 
Literary Institution,” Sydney, writes to us:—“In 
your paper of the 6th of February there is a notice 
of a MS. Narrative of the Journey of an Irish 
Gentleman through England in the year 1772, in 
the possession of Mr. Henry Huth. You also 
mention a MS. lately added to the British Museum 
collection, which you judge to be by the same 
writer. It may not be without interest to your 
readers to learn that this Library possesses a MS. 
Diary of an Irish Gentleman during a Visit to 
England in 1775. It is supposed to be part of the 
Journal of Dr. Thomas Campbell, an Irish clergy- 
man, mentioned in Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’ 
describing the dinner at Dilly’s on the 5th of April, 
1775. The MS. was discovered some years ago 
behind an old press, which had not been moved for 
years, in the Supreme Court of New South Wales. 
The Diary is highly interesting, not the less so 
from the frequent mention of the great Lexico- 
grapher. The MS. was put into print in 1854, and 
a few copies issued by Waugh & Cox, of this city. 

“D. R. Hawey.” 

The obituary notices of the week include the 

names of two Oriental travellers of distinction : that 





of Lady Duff Gordon, whose charming ‘ Letters 
from Egypt ’ many readers will remember, and that 
of Dr. Waddington, Dean of Durham, a voluminous 
and learned writer, whose account of Ethiopia is 
not forgotten by students of a curious turn. Lady 
Duff Gordon had “the blue blood” of literature 


in her veins, being a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. | 


‘ 
| 


Austin, both of whom achieved celebrity with their 


ns. She had poor health, and a happy joyousness | 
Pe a ‘ ph ith , House, Edinburgh, labours under great disadvan- 


of spirit, a strong feeling for her own country, with 
a wide and generous toleration for other nations. 
Of her style it is useless now to speak ; it is accepted 
as a model of fluency and 
fond of Egypt and the Arabs, and her finest pages 


are devoted to the country and people she loved of 


all others next her own. Dr. Waddington, who 
was a medallist so long ago as the comet year, 
1811, went to Greece, Egypt, and Ethiopia early 
in the century, soon after Byron had made the 
Levant a place of pilgrimage. ‘A Visit to Ethiopia,’ 
published in 1822, ‘A Visit to Greece,’ published 
in 1825, ‘The Present Condition and Prospects of 
the Greek Church,’ published in 1829, all testified 
to his careful observation of the East. Later in 
life he wrote a ‘ History of the Church,’ in three 
volumes, and a ‘History of the Reformation on the 
Continent,’ also in three volumes. After his ap- 
pointment to the Deanery of Durham he gave up 
writing for the public. 

The demand for improved middle-class education 
goes on extending, and with it, no doubt, the 
supply will increase. It is now proposed by the 
Secretary of the Committee of London Bankers to 
appoint a board of examiners, whose business shall 
be to test the fitness of candidates for employment 
as clerks, in the manner adopted by Her Majesty's 
Civil Service Commissioners. Their inquiries will 
be directed, not merely to the intellectual qualifi- 
cations of the candidates, but also their age, physi- 
cal constitution, and moral character. 


Mr. Forster, on moving the education vote in 
the House of Commons, stated that only one-fourth 
of the children of the working classes came within 
the educational system of the Privy Council; and 
that, while in England and Wales there is accom- 
modation in the day schools for 1,663,000 children, 
there are only 1,453,000 on the books, with an 
average attendance of 978,500, or less than three- 
fifths of the number that might be admitted. At 
the same time he showed, by a variety of statistics, 
that there is steady progress every year in the 
number of scholars, the proportion in attendance, 
the number of teachers, and the results of their 
teaching. In Scotland the proportion in attendance 
is much larger than in England and Wales. 


It is stated that the Jewish Theological Society, 
comprising the most learned Rabbis in Germany, 
resolved at a recent sitting at Breslau to prepare 
an encyclopedia of the Talmud, for the purpose of 
facilitating and encouraging the study of that por- 
tion of their national literature, which was lately 
introduced to the notice of the public in this 
country with so much success, and deserves to be 
better known. 


The obituary department, after continuing for a 
century, has been dropped out of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. It will henceforth be continued in The 
Register, which will be published by Messrs. Hard- 
wicke, of Piccadilly, and edited by Mr. Walford, a 
former editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


King Victor Emmanuel has made Prof. Fre- 
derick M‘Coy Director of the Natural History 
Museum of Melbourne, South Australia, a Knight 
of his Royal Order of the ‘‘ Crown of Italy.” 


The half-time system—which combines hand- 
work and head-work—has proved so successful at 
the Pauper District Schools, and has so important 
a bearing on future national education that the 
Council of the Society of Arts has invited the 
Members of both Houses of Parliament to visit 
the Anerley Schools on Saturday, the 24th of July, 
at eleven o'clock. 

The following suggestions are placed at the 
service of those whom they concern :— 


**Waltham Abbey, Essex, July 14, 1869. 
**T am sure you would confer a great boon on 


. She was very | 


all who, like myself, are interested in Scotch anti- 
— if you would call attention in your ‘ Weekly 

ossip’ to the fact that there is as yet no handbook 
or guide, official or non-official, to the Records of 
Scotland. In England a student of the Records 
has many books to assist him, such as ‘Thomas’s 
Handbook of the Records,’ ‘Sims's Manual for the 
Genealogist and Topographer’; but a student who 
has to work amongst the treasures of the Register 


tages from the want of a concise manual containing 
descriptions of the nature and forms of the different 
descriptions of records and registers,—such, for 


| instance, as are given of the English ones in Mr. 





Stacey Grimaldi’s ‘Origines Genealogice.’ The 
lectures given last winter by Mr. Cosmo Innes on 
‘Scottish Legal Antiquities’ would, if published, 
be a great help to Record students. May I also 
venture to allude to a request I made some time 
ago; viz., that you would allow an inquiry to be 
made in the Atheneum respecting a Memoir of the 
late Col. Baird Smith? In a short biographical 
sketch of him which appeared in Good Words the 
probability of a forthcoming memoir was hinted at. 
I am sure there are many who would be glad to 
know if there is any prospect of the fulfilment of 
this. Though I happen to be a namesake, I beg to 
assure you that I am in no way connected with 
him or his family; and that I have no personal 
object whatever, except the desire to possess a 
trustworthy memoir of such a distinguished officer, 
in making the request.—I am, &c. 
“F. M. Smiru, Capt. R.A.” 

A Creole, Mr. J. J. Thomas, of Trinidad, whose 
parents were both Africans, and who has passed 
most of his life among poor creoles of his island, 
has published a very curious little book, ‘The 
Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar.’ It took 
him more than three years to write, he says, when 
he was a Ward school-teacher at a distant out- 
station, and could only work at night. The changes 
that French has undergone in its passage into 
Creole are extremely odd. The verbs, for instance, 
are divided into two classes, all of them excepti 
some twenty being conjugated in the present ok 
imperfect indicative with ca, while the twenty of 
the second class do without that particle. Moén ca 
manger is I eat, z6tes ca manger you eat; but moén 
aimén is I love, yeaux aimén, they love. Many 
verbs are much abbreviated: thus rouloir becomes 
vle, savoir save, while sa represents savoir when 
it means pouvoir, to be able. Some of the Creole 
proverbs are good, witness “‘ Behind dog’s back, it 
is ‘dog’; but before dog, it is mister dog ”— 

Déiér chein, cé chein ; 
Douvant chein, 
Cé ‘‘ missier chein.” 

The indefinite article yon looks like our English 
word, but we suppose that it is the Creole way of 
pronouncing un. 


On the 4th inst., the first stone of the mausoleum 
to be built by the Sultan in Stamboul over the 
oe? of Fuad Pasha was laid with great ceremony. 

he tomb is to cost 5,000J. 


_ From the same place we learn that a well-known 
lingering place to sight-seers, the bridge of boats 
across the Golden Horn, is likely to be replaced by 
an iron one. The throng of all nations passi 
over the bridge is a scene which has been often 
recorded. 


Among many strange scenes taking place in that 
ever-changing city, Stamboul, we have to record 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Robert College 
at Roumili Hissari, on the Bosphorus, where Darius 
crossed to fight with the Scythians and Mohammed 
to attack the Greeks. This college is chiefly under 
American auspices, but on this occasion, besides 
American diplomatists, scholars and missionaries, 
the English were represented. Following Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Chaplain, came a representative 
of the Greeks, speaking in Romaic, Hagop Effendi, 
an Armenian, chief of the Protest Civil Community 
or nation, a Bulgarian Protestant, and the Rev. 
Mr. Avedis, Protestant Pastor of Marash, who 
spoke in Turkish in favour of the new order of 
things. So far all was harmony; but another col- 
lege, the Lycée, opened by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment under the auspices of the French ambassador, 
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is in difficulties, as the Pope has threatened to ex- | 
communicate all its Roman Catholic students. In | 
such event it is gravely suggested that the Sultan, 
as. Caliph of the Mussulmans, shall excommunicate 


the Pope. 


An extraordinary account is given by the Levant | 
Herald of the new English summer palace now in | 

gress for the ambassador at Therapia, on the 
tens, in place of the late tumble-down bar- | 
rack. Our contemporary says it is a mixture of | 
the Norman castle, the Turkish mosque, and the | 
rococo, and that the expense is very great. It is | 
to be hoped he does an injustice to this sample of | 
English taste on those shores, though the remem- 
brance of Baron Marochetti’s monument at Scutari 
makes us tremble. | 





The Russian National Museum at Sebastopol is | 
to be opened on the 15th of next month by General 
Todleben, President of the institution. The collec- 
tion of Russian and foreign objects is going on. 


A certain set of modern writers pooh-pooh the 
complaints of Chaucer and our early authors as | 
to the treatment of bondmen or villans in early | 
England, and say that the complaints are grossly 
exaggerated, and that the condition of the Abbey 
bondman especially was little worse, compara- | 
tively, than that of a tenant farmer now. There is 
nothing like instances in such a case, and here are | 
two from the records of St. Albans. In 1353 
Nicholas Tybbesone charged the Abbot of St. | 
Albans and his fellow-monk, Reginald of Spalding, 
that they assaulted, beat, wounded, and imprisoned 
him the said Nicholas, and kept him two days in | 
prison till he paid them a fine of 76 shillings to let 
him go. They pleaded that Nicholas had no right 
of action against them as he was their bondman. 
He could not deny this, and was in consequence 


“‘amerced for making a false complaint.” Again, | ~~ 


in 1855, the Abbot and his men break into the 
elose of one of his villans, John Albyn, and carry 
off his bull and twenty-four cows, of the value of 
20 marks. On suing the Abbot, he pleads that 
Albyn is his villan; and consequently the poor man 
not only loses his cattle, but ‘is amerced for making 
@ false claim” to his own property. The usual 
grant of villans and their issue to abbeys is not 
wanting in the case of St. Albans. In the eighth 
year of Edward the Second, Oliver of Bordeaux 
grants to the Abbey certain lands, “together with 
all the lands and tenements that Geoffrey Thurkill 
and Alexander the Fool, my bondmen, hold of me 
in villanage, with their bodies, chattels, and pro- 
geny.”’ Ah, for the good old times! 


Most, if not all, of our writers on early morals, 
manners, customs, cookery, and household affairs, 
have somewhat carelessly overlooked a very curiovs 
and important book, that would have yielded them 
no end of illustrations, ‘ Le Ménagier de Paris,’ a 
treatise on morals and domestic economy, com- 
posed about the year 1393, by a wealthy Parisian, 
for the instruction of his young wife, and edited in 
1847 by M. Pichon, for the Société des Bibliophiles 
Frangais. The book, though scarce, is still procur- 
able, and is certainly no less valuable in its way, 
while it is even more curious, than its better-known 
fellow, ‘The Book of the Knight of the Tour- 
Landry,’ wherein he wrote, in 1372, ‘the Good | 
Manners of Good Dames, and their Good Deeds,’ 
to the end that his daughters might take example 
thereby. The ‘Ménagier’ begins with the love of | 
God and the salvation of the young wife’s soul,— | 
she is only fifteen,—ends with recipes for cooking | 
sardines and young herrings, and embraces between 
these. extremes the whole duty of woman, as well 
the propriety of keeping htr eyes on the ground as 
she-walks about the town, as of ordering her ser- 
vants to pot. their bed-candles out with their fingers 
or their mouths, and not with their shirts. Part of 
the-wife’s personal duty to the husband in winter, 
and in summer too, we must quote in the original : 
—“ Gardez en yver qu'il ait bon feu sans fumée; 
et.entre vos mamelles,bien couchié, bien couvert, 
etillec I’ llez-[charme, i t, eye-bite, Cot- 
grave}. Et en.esté gardez que en vostre chambre 
ne..en vostre lit n’ait nulles puces; ce que vous 
pouvez faire en six maniéres, si comme j'ay oy dire.” 








And. then follow the six .methods for getting rid of 


these pestilent parasites. The book, to our surprise, 
notices the custom of servants using the word 
‘“‘sanglant” in their oaths: ‘‘de males sanglantes 
fitvres...de male sanglante journée.” We know no 
such early use of ‘‘ bloody”’ in English, but may 
notice that some costermongers have lately substi- 
tuted the participle “bleeding ” for the adjective. 
‘*My bleeding barrow” is the latest phrase in 
vogue. The ‘Ménagier’ contains a treatise on 
Hawking, a great many bills-offare for dinners, 
weddings, &c., and numerous recipes for dishes,— 
among which may be noticed one for Chaucer's 
blancmanger (our ‘Forme of Cury’ has two); 
another for an English dish, ‘‘ soubtil brouet d’An- 
gleterre”—chestnuts, eggs, pig’s liver, and spices, 
boiled and strained ; and another containing four 


| ways of making the gaufres, since popular at 


penny-ice shops. The ginger “ columbine,” that 
puzzled Mr, Furnivall in his ‘ Russell’s Book of 


| Nurture,’ is explained to be an inferior kind of 


ginger, cheaper and worse than the darker-skinned 


| whiter-insided “ gingembre mesche,” worth 20 sols 


a pound, while columbine costs only 11. 





ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION WILL 
CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, the 3ist of July. It is open 
from 8 a.m. till Dusk. Admission from the 26th to the 3ist. Six- 
pences Catalogues, Sixpence. There will be no Evening Exhi- 
ition. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


The INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS 
WILL CLOSE, on SATURDAY NEXT, their THIRTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION, OPEN at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


GUSTAVE DORS.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 
—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, la. 


GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street.—A SERIES of 
large PICTURES, the Seven Churches of Asia (wonderfully illus- 
trating the fulfilment of the Revelation of St. Johu). and other 

tern subjects, painted by A. Svoboda during his Travels in 
Asia.—Admission, 1s. 








SCIENCE 

Flowers of the Upper Alps, with Glimpses of 
their Homes. By Elijah Walton. The De- 
scriptive Text by T.G. Bonney, M.A. (Thomp- 
son.) 

Holidays on High Lands ; or, Rambles and 
Incidents in search of Alpine Plants. By the 
Rey. Hugh Macmillan. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THEsE books minister to the passion for vast 
scenes and Alpine flowers. Town folks, pent 
in streets and afraid to make themselves public 
by sitting at their windows, as soon as they 
get out start for places where their eyes can 
have the longest range; and where, instead of 
seeing the window-blinds of their neighbours 
they can glance with the swiftness of vision 
over farms, forests, heaths, lakes and seas, and 
watch the play of shadows and sunbursts. But 
superior even to the love of vast views is the 
delight in colours ; and hence the joyous, the 
boyish wonder of the first discoveries of the rosy 
gardens revealed by low tides, or of tufts of 
flowers on mountain nooks and rocky cliffs. 
The lungs are full of ozone ; the eyes free 
to wander; and suddenly the brown, barren 
bleakness is relieved by a surprise of form and 
colour, in the shape of a patch of Alpine flowers. 

The Rev. Hugh Macmillan is always preach- 
ing from a pulpit. Many of his paragraphs 
read as if they had first been written to 
do duty in sermons. Some folks, instead of 
allowing their minds to receive sublime and 
beautiful impressions from scenery, feel it a 
duty to clothe mountains, plains and waters 
with their own peculiar colour. Mr. Maemil- 
lan is of this category, and Mr. T. G. Bonney 
cannot be excluded from it. Few sermons sell; 
but for books on botanical rambles there is 
a demand, and bits. of sermons. are smuggled 
into them. Clergymen ought especially to avoid 
giving the buyers of books on Natural History 
scraps and tags of professional declamation in- 
stead of information respecting vegetable and 
animal life; for they. give what costs them little 





instead of that which might cost them much 
labour, and they supply the purchasers of their 
books with what they did not intend to buy. 
They make even the gold of piety an alloy of 
natural history. 

The Highland Flora includes about a hun- 
dred species. ‘Flowers of the Upper Alps’ con- 
tains plates of a dozen plants, which were 
painted in water colours by Mr. Elijah Walton, 
placed on stones by Mr. T. Picken, and printed 
by the Messrs. Hanhart. The descriptive text 
is open to the objection we have made to it ; 
but some of the Glimpses of the Flowers in 
their Homes are so vivid, and the coloured prints 
on the whole so beautiful, that we cannot re- 
frain from hoping one day to see an Alpine 
Flora of a hundred specimens produced in this 
style. The publisher has issued a very delight- 
ful volume for the drawing-room table; but 
which, there can scarcely be a doubt, success 
will reduce to a sample and precursor of a 
larger, fuller and still more superb work to 
come. 

Almost every tourist returns from Switzer- 
land with a box of dried specimens of Alpine 
flowers, all duly labelled ; and there is, perhaps, 
no easier way of getting an insight into botany 
than by reading up everything said about them 
in the volumes of a botanical library. Men sick 
of too much brain-work, and in want of a mo- 
tive for scrambling up mountains, might find 
health and science by rambling in search of 
specimens of this Flora. London medical men 
tell a story of how a patient whom they sent 
to consult the celebrated Dr. Mackenzie, of In- 
verness, wrote back to say he could not hear of 
any such physician, but he was much better; 
and then they told him to come home, for that 
was just what was expected. The muscular sys- 
tem curing the nervous before a man got above 
the heather, he would find many of his ailments 
and some of his cares leaving him, Cultivation 
and worry would stay down with the bracken. 
The region of the cross-leaved heath, about two 
thousand feet up ere the heather leaves the 
heath below, and above the bracken, is by far 
the richest in Arctic forms and exhilarating 
sensations. 

The Alpine region is characterized by plants 
of which the common London Pride is a type. 
Saxifraga, the learned name of this pretty 
group of plants, records the medical suppo- 
sition which, according to the doctrine of sig- 
natures, ascribed to them the power of break- 
ing calculus: they seemed to split rocks ; 
and this appearance was deemed a divine sign 
of their use. The London Pride group are, 
with lichens and mosses, the vanguard of plant 
life. They fringe the frontiers of eternal snow. 
One kind, which bends its flowers to- weather 
the storms, is said to be only a small variety of 
the species of the meadows, carried, perhaps, as 
seed by birds up where it is cold and starved. 
The species of the brooks is still smaller than 
the drooping kind ; the flower-stems being only 
two or three inches long, and the leaves very 
small, and the flowers only three, two, or even 
one. The drooping kind very seldom: flowers, 
being propagated by bulbs in the shape of little 
red grains in the axils of the small upper leaves. 
Bulbs are ordinarily stocks, concealed by scales 
or remains or beginnings of leaves ; but the 
bulbs of the upper axils are buds; which are 
changed into bulbs by a faculty which enables 
these plants to double their chances. of trans- 
mitting their life. They can brave snows because 
they have two lives. The drooping variety was 
found only on. Ben Lawers; and. there, in its 
most southern station, it-has beenalmest exter- 
minated by collectors. The purple species is, 
however, both the mest common andthe most 
beautiful, growing in moist places ofthe moun- 
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tains in the north of England, Wales and Scot- 
land, and often opening in April its rosy blooms 
amidst heaps of snow. Lovely, indeed, is it 
to see the reflected light of these flowers on 
the snow-drifts. On Irish mountains, Muckish, 
Erigal, and Nephin, London Pride is abundant 
to profusion, and in flower in July; and along 
with lichens, mosses, and a transparent fern, it is 
typical of a southern Flora, which is found no- 
where else in the British Islands. In the North 
of Spain this plant is found again on mountain 
sides. On these facts, geological botanists reason 
and say the Bay of Biscay now divides a range 
or chain of mountains or covers a submerged 
continent ; and thus the London Pride of hum- 
ble courts and poor window-sills is also one 
of the oldest of British plants; and if popu- 
larly called “‘none-so-pretty,” may geologically 
be called “none-so-old,” and geographically 
“ none-so-interesting.” 

Holiday rambles in search of Alpine plants 
and the glimpses of them in their homes enrich 
the picture-galleries of the memory for life. 
Never will any one who has seen them forget 
the highland species of London Pride among 
the snow, nor a belt of blue gentians on a 
mountain-side, nor a bare scree flushed in early 
summer with the crimson tufts of the countless 
flowers of the ferruginous rhododendron or 
Alpenrose. 

In contrast with the vastness of the moun- 
tains is the littleness of many of the plants. In 
the wilds of Perthshire there occurs a birch 
tree which we have seen, roots, stem, branches, 
flowers, and fruit, all pasted down upon a sheet 
of note paper. The primrose group of flowers 
supplies to the Alps some miniature pink 
flowers unknown on British mountains—the 
glacier Androsace. The tiniest of the group is 
common on the High Alps, and barely rises a 
quarter of an inch above the soil. Of the glacier 
primrose (Androsace glacialis), Mr. Bonney 
says :— 

‘* Where on some bleak ridge a jutting sheaf of 
rock has caught the dust which trickles down the 
weathering crags, or the disintegrating slate has 
almost buried itself in a gritty soil, there this tiny 
plant weaves its procumbent shoots into a moss- 
like tuft, and strikes its stout taproot into the 
inhospitable earth. Though even in summer it be 
watered only by the melting snow, and nightly 
nipped by the frost, yet none the less luxuriantly 
is its boss of pale green leaves studded with tiny 
disks of rosy white or tender pink. For instance, 
only last year I found several patches, high up on 
the screes of Monte Tresero, in full bloom, though 
each plant was half-masked by frozen cakes of 
fresh-fallen snow.” 

But we must stop. The Alpine Flora is a 
theme on which it would be very easy to be- 
come enthusiastic. Three recent books—‘ Way- 
side Flora,” by Nona Bellairs, ‘Holidays in 
High Lands, by Mr. Hugh Macmillan, and 
‘The Flowers of the Upper Alps,’ by Mr. Elijah 
Walton,—prove the attractions of a subject to 
which justice has not yet been done; for one 
of the most magnificent of floral themes still 
awaits the treatment of its master. 





MEDICAL BOOKS. 


On Vaccination, its Value and Alleged Dangers. 
By Edward Ballard, M.D. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tris essay obtained the prize of one hundred 
pounds offered by the Ladies’ Sanitary Associa- 
tion for the best paper on Vaccination. It has 
appeared very opportunely, as there has just 
sprung up a sect of fanatics, who are endeavour- 
ing to persuade people that vaccination is not only 
useless but injurious, If there is one fact that has 
been ‘established by statistical data more firmly 
than another, it is that the practice of vaccination 
has arrested the spread and fatality of smallpox. 


here follow Dr. Ballard in that part of his work 
where he shows most conclusively the great good 
that vaccination has done. In many parts of the 
Continent of Europe smallpox is unknown since 
the introduction of vaccination. Throughout the 
vast continent of India the same results have 
occurred. In many places, which were occasionally 
decimated by smallpox, this disease is extinct, 
entirely through the influence of vaccination. It 
is true we have reason to be humble in England; 
for, through the ignorance of our people and the 
supineness of our rulers, we have been less vac- 
cinated than any country in Europe, and, con- 
sequently, have suffered most from smallpox. 
Since, however, the introduction of the compulsory 
Vaccination Acts, a diminution of smallpox has 
taken place. These Acts, however, do not go far 
enough. They are unaccompanied by any Act for 
the compulsory registration of births, and conse- 
quently a large number of children constantly escape 
the supervision of the public vaccinator. It is realty 
a disgrace to this country that those who argue 
against the usefulness of vaccination should always 
be able to point to England as the great example of 
smallpox unchecked by vaccination. The argument 
for the utility of vaccination even in England is 
well stated by Dr. Ballard; and no person, even 
with the assistance of the eccentric Dr. Hamernjk, 
of Prague, could easily controvert the array of 
statistics brought forward by him. A larger num- 
ber of persons probably believe that vaccination 
may introduce something injurious into the system 
than that it is useless against the smallpox. This 
question is well handled by Dr. Ballard; and he 
shows how utterly unfounded is the idea that any 
other disease can be introduced into the system by 
the agency of cowpox. In one of his conclusions 
he says, ‘‘ There is no reason to believe that scro- 
fula or ordinary skin-diseases are communicable 
by vaccination.” We hope the publication of Dr. 
Ballard’s book will do something towards stem- 
ming the tide of folly which is setting in, and 


, and ancient English doctors, endeavouring to:find 
| the reason of apparently contradictory practices to 


obtain the same end. With a vast amount of learn- 
ing, he is a perfect master of modern science,:and 
points out where both ancients: and moderns ‘are 
wrong and right. The fact is, in our attempts to 
avert the disasters which arise from the floating of 
living and decaying molecules of organic matter in 
the airwe have recourse’ to a variety of agents, all 
of which secure the end we have in view, but in 
very different ways. In a series of separate para- 
graphs, Dr. Smith has endeavoured to bring before 
the student all the various: substances and agents 
that have ever been used as disinfectants, deodo- 
risers or antiseptics ; and all practical men engaged 
in studying! the progress of disease and arresting 
the action of contagion will find this book fall of 
information, and arich repository of facts for refer- 
ence on all occasions where the question of disin- 
fection arises. 

The Preservation of Health ; or, Plain Directions 
how to avoid the Doctor. By Thomas Inman, 
M.D. (Lewis.) 

ALTHOUGH the bulk of this work was published in 

a medical periodical it was evidently intended for 

popular reading. Whilst far from admiring the very 

familiar style in which it is written, we cannot but 
concede that it treats of a number of important 
subjects which it behoves all people to know. 

Dr. Inman writes on subjects connected with the 

preservation of health with an amount of detailed 

knowledge that can only be acquired by a medical 
man, with great powers of observation and exten- 
sive practice and knowledge of the world. It is 
certainly not a work for family reading, although 
it deals with family subjects. It is, perhaps; espe- 
cially adapted for married people, and no father or 
mother of a family, whether young or old, could 
read it without advantage. It deals with subjects 
very important for men and women to know, but 
with an attempt at jocoseness and familiarity which 
with some might amount to offence. Whatever 





which, if allowed to go on, may lead to th 
epidemic of smallpox, with all its loathsomeness, 
deformity and death. 


A Treatise on Diseases of the Eye. By J. Soelberg 
Wells. (Churchill & Sons.) 

Perruaps of all specialities into which the practice 

of medicine and surgery has been divided, that of 

ophthalmic surgery is the most justifiable, and has 
in effect been most practical. The eye is a congeries 
of tissues presenting complications and peculiarities 
as: great as those of all the rest of the body put 
together. Hence from a very early period in the 
history of the development of modern surgery the 
diseases of the eye have been studied as a speciality. 

This separation of ophthalmic surgery from general 

surgery has been more especially carried out in 

Germany, where the study of diseases of the eye 

has been most especially and most successfully 

carried on. The author of this treatise has pursued 
his studies under the most distinguished oculists, 
and has held ophthalmic app»intments in London, 
which entitle him to the position of a teacher on 
these subjects. The present volume is a compre- 
hensive treatise on diseases of the eye, and from 
first to last is entitled to take a first position 
amongst works of its kind. Mr. Wells has availed 
himself of all the latest instruments of research for 
examining diseases of the eye, and’ we can con- 
fidently recommend his book as one of the best 
elementary treatises on diseases of the eye in our 
language. The text is copiously illustrated with 
woodcuts, and in addition contains sixteen admi- 
rably-coloured plates, some of which are copies of 

Liebrich’s plates, contained in his great work, 

‘ Atlas d’Ophthalmoscopie.’ 

Disinfectants and Disinfection. By Robert Angus 
Smith, Ph.D. (Edinburgh, Edmonston & Dou- 
glas. ) 

THIS is a genuine, curious, and instructive book. 

Dr. Smith does not write on disinfectants in 

a@ modern scientific style, pointing out what dis- 

infectants are, and how they are to be used: but 

he gives a history of disinfection ; shows what the 
ancients did and thought on these things; gives 
accounts of embalming Egyptian mummies, and 





So generally accepted is this fact that we need not 


studies the practice of old Greeks and’ Romans 


bjections may be urged on this score we can re- 
commend the book as containing very sound and 
useful advice on the subjects of which it treats. 





THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Bury St. Edmunds, July 20, 1869. 

WITH a pleasant change from the late sultry 
weather to a moderately cool day, the Congress of 
the Institute has begun in the neat “ bright little 
town” of Bury. Other things, too, were smiling, 
save the prospects of the presence of leading men, 
whom politics and matters of public business «pre- 
vented from attending. A good feeling existed 
everywhere around in regard to the meeting. 
Stores of all kinds have been exhumed for the 
Museun, which is formed in the handsome Assem- 
bly Room of the Atheneum, and a good crop of 
‘* Papers” is about to be reaped. The somewhat 
formal business of the opening meeting seemed to 
be threatened by the absence of the President 
(detained by business in the House of Lords) and 
Vice-Presidents, but some good working men of the 
Institute were put forward; and the acknowledg- 
ments of the hearty welcomes of the local Archzo- 
logists, of the clergy, and the county gentry, were 
well made by the Rev. J. R. Green, Mr. Parker, 
and others. The Marquis of Bristol, detained by 
his parliamentary duties in town, was well repre- 
sented by Lord John:Hervey. 

After a most hospitable reception by the Mayor 
of so large a party that’ all the accommodation of 
the Angel Hotel was taxed to the uttermost,.a 
taste was had of the real business of the meeting 
by a half-hour’s ‘stroll through the temporary 
Museum. These gatherings of almost every imagin- 
able object of use or ornament from almost every 
place in the district, are wonders in their way. 
Here is a handsome room, comprising about 
6,000 superficial feet, filled as full as it can be 
with safety with cases and stands containing the 
most precious and fragile of objects in thousands. 
Not a sign of these objects or of places for them 
was to be seen a week ago, and ten days hence 
their ‘work will be done; they will be dispersed 
again as widely as ever, and returned to their 





places of rest. Not all of ‘them, ‘however, 
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Many of them will make a figure in the world 
of art or of curiosity henceforth, and few will 
be again doomed to the obscurity they have en- 
dured. But the state of description of this large 
collection is not yet complete enough for us to turn 
it to much account, and our time is too short to give 
more than a glance around. The usual series of 
early implements and arms of stone and metal are 
not, perhaps, so fully represented as usual Hi but 
there is a greater variety of miscellaneous objects. 
The Museum is rich in specimens of books belonging 
to the grand old Abbey, in printed books of Suffolk 
celebrities, in glass, jewelry and personal ornaments, 
in wood-carvings. Two fine iron-bound and orna- 
mented chests are striking objects. The larger is 
richly covered with an elaborate scroll pattern, very 
like that on the inner door of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and which is known to be a portion of 
Henry the Third’s structure ; the other, of singular 
shape, has a flatter ornamentation, stippled or 
scored with lines. To this an early date is assigned ; 
but it may be much later, and of German work. 

To the Museum Her Majesty has contributed 
the elegant pectoral Cross of gold, found a few 
years ago at Clare Castle, a locality to be visited 
to-morrow. This object has been fully described in 
the Journal of the Institute; so it must suffice to 
say that it is a cross on which a crucifix is carved, 
and which has been enamelled; it has four pearls 
in the angles of the cross, and the reverse is 
adorned with delicate “ pounced” work. We have 
spoken of the probable fame of some of the objects 
that have here, perhaps for the first time, seen the 
light. Of course this is a comparative phrase. Of 
these objects none, perhaps, will excite keener 
interest—and it may be controversy—than that we 
are about to notice. The son of one of our most 
distinguished antiquaries, one of the Fathers of the 
Institute, has sent for exhibition a tiny volume 
that will, we opine, create a sensation. It is a copy 
of the Works of Ovid printed at Amsterdam in 
1630. In itself, unprized by one of its possessors, 
he has pasted on to the fifth of its small pages, 
which he has cut still smaller, a piece of paper, on 
which again he has pasted the autographs of 
“ Hugh Middelton” and “John Dryden.” For 
the sake of this latter signature the brother of the 
present owner bought the little book. Turning 
over the leaves the ninth page is found similarly 
covered with paper pasted over it. It is of much 
earlier date than the other interpolation, and on it 
is written, in what seems to be the hand of the 
poet, ‘“thyne zecreterie, W. Shakspere.—Strat- 
forde, Marche 16.” It is a delicate, fine hand- 
writing, somewhat finer than any known auto- 
graph of Shakspeare—as far as we can recollect 
without any present opportunity of comparison. 
It has every appearance of being the end of a 
letter, and as such everything about it seems in 
perfect keeping. The paper is undoubtedly of the 
date, and with the writing has borne careful exami- 
nation with a powerful glass. Not a line, not a 
letter, of Shakspeare’s writing has been known to 
exist,—a fact most astonishing in itself. The sig- 
nature in this full shape is, therefore, of far greater 
interest, and we commend its careful consideration 
to the cognoscenti. 

At three o’clock Mr. Hill’s shrill whistle sum- 
moned the party to the grand Norman gateway of 
the abbey. It is, indeed, a marvel why so fine a 
portion of the old work has been allowed to remain 
almost intact, while the general bulk of the ruins 
has been so cruelly hacked to pieces as a quarry. 
Just within the gateway Mr. Parker displayed the 
ground-plan, which recent investigations had pro- 
duced. He thought the fine west front had been 
surrounded with an open colonnade at the base, 
and that the existing masses of rubble in the centre 
had carried but one tower of vast dimensions. The 
nave and other salient features of the building 
were pointed out, and pretty freely discussed by 
the leader and several members of the Institute. 
Then came the cruz—Were the considerable 
remains at the south-east end, apart from the 
church, the prior’s house or the infirmary? It is 
yet, and perhaps long will be, a moot point. The 
other outlying buildings, and then the picturesque 
bridge, with its double front, were discussed. After 
this the large party doubled back into the town, 





where Moyses’ Hall and other remains of interest 
were examined. 

In the evening Mr. Morant, of Norwich, gave 
@ paper on the History of the Abbey, thus supple- 
menting Mr. Parker’s lecture on the spot. The 
Rev. J. Lee Warner followed with some comments 
upon a petition by the monks of Walsingham to 
Elizabeth de Clare, against another similar estab- 
lishment being allowed near them. There were 
some curious particulars as to medieval religious 
squabbling developed in this petition, and the lady 
addressed was the foundress of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and one of the great De Clares, the remains 
of whose castle is to be visited. 

To-day the large party is starting for Clare, 
Melford Church and Hall, and Kentwell Hall. 
The sun is coming out again in strength, and pro- 
mises to scorch the zealous archeologists. The 
attendance is very good—above that of the last 
few meetings of the Institute; and when its chiefs 
can get away from their manifold duties elsewhere, 
the meeting will bear comparison with some of 
the best the Institute has had. 





PINE ARTS 

Roma Sotterranea; or, Some Account of the 
Roman Catacombs, especially of the Cemetery 
of San Callisto. Compiled from the Works 
of Commendatore de Rossi, with the consent 
of the Author. By the Rev. J. Spencer 
Northcote, D.D., and the Rev. W. R. Brown- 
low. (Longmans & Co.) 

Christian Epitaphs in the First Six Centuries. 
By the Rev. John M‘Caul, LL.D. (Toronto, 
Chewett ; London, Bell & Daldy.) 


Three-and-twenty years have elapsed since the 
Messrs. Longman published a book which first 
directed general attention to “the Church in 
the Catacombs.” The author, Dr. Charles Mait- 
land, a member of the medical profession,— 
who, of course, is not to be confounded with 
the late Rev. Dr. Samuel Roffey Maitland, who, 
after practising as a barrister, entered into holy 
orders, and who, preferring literary to parochial 
work, devoted himself especially to the study 
of Church history. As a contribution to that 
history, Dr. Charles Maitland’s work was 
deservedly popular. Before its appearance, the 
mere English reader had no guide to the Cata- 
combs. The learned were acquainted with, 
or had heard of, the elaborate works of Bosio 
and Boldetti, each of whom had devoted thirty 
years to the collecting of materials which, after 
all, had for the most part to be edited by sur- 
vivors. Under this very title of ‘Roma Sot- 
terranea,’ Severani edited Bosio’s posthumous 
work in 1632, The Catacombs themselves had 
been discovered less than half-a-century before. 
Fabretti subsequently published a work which 
Dr. M‘Caul has, in a certain sense, imitated. 
It contained, as the book by the President of 
University College, Toronto, contains, specimens 
of early Christian epitaphs. Then came Bot- 
tari, who treated the subject in its bearing on 
Christian Art. Controversy, of course, sprung 
out of the question; and Burnet and Migson at- 
tempted to show that there was no real distinc- 
tion between the burial-places of Christians and 
Pagans, at the period when the former, as Dr. 
Maitland remarked, “appropriated to their own 
use the subterranean galleries originally dug to 
provide the materials for building Rome.” The 
attempt above alluded to could not be sustained. 
Raoul Rochette, before Dr. Maitland, had 
already proved that the Catacombs could never 
have contained any remains of Pagan men. 
The interest in this matter increased after 
the question as to Pagan and Christian had 
been disposed of. Between the years 1864 and 
1867, Dr. Rossi’s great work, the title of which 
has been adopted by the English compilers, 
appeared,—a work, we may add, which will not 





be completed till the author has given to the 
world his second volume of ‘ Inscriptiones 
Christiane, which, we are told, “will contain 
all the Christian inscriptions of Rome which 
bear upon Christian doctrine and practice.” 
Meanwhile, it seems to be established that the 
old ideaof these Catacombs having been deserted 
quarries is incorrect. They were originally 
designed by Christians as places of assembly 
and also of burial; a development, with im- 
portant modifications, of a form of sepulchre 
not altogether unknown even among the heathen 
families of Rome, and in common use among 
the Jews, both in Rome and elsewhere.” 

We must refer our readers to the first of 
the volumes named above as a guide through 
the Catacombs, and a history of the character- 
istics of many of the persons interred there, 
Meanwhile, they will probably find something 
new about bishops in the following passages :— 


‘Tt is a remarkable fact, the full significance of 
which has only lately been appreciated, that neither 
Bosio, Fabretti, Boldetti, nor any other of the an- 
cient explorers of subterranean Rome, ever found 
an inscription bearing the title of Bishop. It is true, 
indeed, that in the first age this title had not ac- 
quired that determinate ecclesiastical sense which 
it subsequently received. The word had been in use 
among the Pagans in a wider and more general 
signification. Among the Greeks, for example, it 
was used for the president of the athletic sports and 
public games, and this may have been a sufficient 
reason, perhaps, for omitting the title on the grave- 
stones of the first bishops. By the middle of the 
third century, however, its ecclesiastical sense was 
well defined, and accordingly we find it here on 
three out of these four grave-stones of the Popes. 
The tomb-stones of St. Cornelius, also, and of St. 
Eusebius, popes and martyrs, which we shall pre- 
sently see in this cemetery, are similarly marked ; 
and in the cemetery of St. Alexander, discovered 
fifteen or twenty years ago on the Via Nomentana, 
at least three epitaphs display the same title: The 
fact that so many have been found in the same 
place, whereas they have not been found elsewhere, 
might suggest to an intelligent student of archzo- 
logy that perhaps it was the practice in the ancient 
Church to reserve some special place of burial for 
those who had filled the highest rank in her hier- 
archy. And this conjecture receives strong confirm- 
ation from the fact, which we learn from various 
sources, that the earliest successors of St. Peter 
(with a very few exceptions, which can generally 
be accounted for) lay buried each in his own se- 
pulchre, ‘near the body of blessed Peter in the 
Vatican,’ just as the bishops of Alexandria were 
buried near the body of St. Mark. Moreover, it 
was an object of great jealousy to the several 
Churches that their bishops should be buried in the 
midst of them; their tombs were appealed to as a 
testimony to the apostolic tradition and doctrine 
having come to them through a legitimate succes- 
sion of bishops. Thus Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, 
writing to St. Victor, carefully enumerates the 
burial-places in different cities of Asia of the several 
bishops, ‘ great pillars of the Church’ as he calls 
them, whom he alleges as witnesses in his behalf. 
Caius, in like manner, disputing against the Cata- 
phrygians at the end of the second century, appeals 
to the tombs of Sts. Peter and Paul; so, also, Op- 
tatus in his controversy with the Donatists. Hence, 
if a bishop happened to die at a distance from his 
own see, his body was ordinarily brought home, 
even at considerable inconvenience ; ¢.g., the body 
of St. Eusebius from Sicily ; of St. Cornelius from 
Civita Vecchia ; and of St. Pontianus from the 
island of Sardinia. The bodies of all these Popes 
were brought back to Rome, though two of them 
at least had died in exile ; for the law distinctly al- 
lowed the bodies of exiles to be brought home for 
interment, provided the Emperor’s leave had been 
first obtained, and in the instances here alleged the 
translation was not made until a change in the im- 


perial policy towards the Church made it possible 
to obtain such leave. Nor was this translation an 
honour peculiar to the bodies of deceased Roman 
Pontiffs. On the contrary, the relics of St. Ignatius 
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were restored to Antioch ; the body of Dionysius, 
Bishop of Milan, was recovered by St. Ambrose, 
and that of St. Felix, Bishop of Tiburtium, mar- 
tyred at Venosa, was returned to Africa. Perhaps, 
also, this practice furnishes the best explanation 
which can be given of the attempt made by the 
Christians of the East to recover the bodies of Sts. 
Peter and Paul.” 


Dr. M‘Caul’s work is a little handbook of 
epitaphs to be found in the Catacombs. It is 
without much criticism or history. Some names 
in these epitaphs will arrest attention. They 
were assumed in humility, or accepted when 
flung by enemies in contempt. Thus a man, 
Vilius Fimus, is modestly recorded as having 
withdrawn from the world. Stercoria is the 
unpleasant adjunct for a very humble or humi- 
liated lady, and Mala is another of the terms 
applied to persons who were probably not so 
bad as the tomb-cutters made them out. It is 
stranger still to find Christians bearing such a 
name as Mercurius—a name described by Dr. 
M‘Caul as common also to Pagans. The latter, 
however, were not commonly called after their 
gods. A change of name on passing from 
heathenism to Christianity was common. Accia 
becomes Maria; but the Galateea who bore the 
second name of Muscula, and who died before 
she was three years old, probably had her second 
name from her shy, timid, little mouse-like ways. 
Paul, less than a year old, is recorded as “most 
innocent,” and Simplicia, under twelve, is stated 
to have been rightly so named. Otherwise, there 
are no testimonials cut in the stone attesting 
the high virtues, fine moral qualities, and phy- 
sical advantages of the deceased. 

These ghastly flatteries came in when society 
began to be vicious, and had a desire to delude 
posterity as well as itself. To describe an early 
Christian as “well deserving” or “ever to be 
remembered,” is a touch of modesty which 
would hardly by itself satisfy a modern epitaph- 
maker. However, there is no rule without an 
exception. Here is “laid a sweet spirit, guile- 
less, wise and beautiful,” one Quinace. She is 
a little girl, not four years old, for whose early 
loss the hyperbole of love may be pardoned as 
moderation. There is more of pride in the in- 
scription on the tomb of Junianus, raised by 
his wife Victoria, “a lover of the poor, and 
attentive to her work.” The housewifely quality 
here indicated is often noticed in heathen in- 
scriptions. A departed Christian housemaid 
would hardly rest in peace in these days with 
such a “character” inscribed in her last place; 
it would seem so very mean. 

It is to be observed that surviving widows 
generally speak handsomely of their defunct 
ords. Agrippina generously bewails her “very 
sweet husband,” with whom she lived “ sine 
lesione,”—without coming to fisticuffs,—for a 
trifle under four years. Dr. M‘Caul translates 
the words “without jarring,” but lesio implies 
what the very vulgar would call a “regular 
row,” kept up by something harder than words. 

e are quite sure there was no such lesio in 
the household of Viscilius, who erects a tomb 
“to my rib Nice,” and modestly hopes he may 
be worthy of by-and-by occupying a place by 
Nice’s-‘side. May not here “coste” be an error 
for “caste,” a term often used to a departed 
wife? fur the widowers are not behind the 
widows in gallantry to silent consorts. Occasion- 
ally the ladies speak in exceedingly favourable 
terms of themselves, as though they doubted 
the civility of their husbands. We have an ex- 
ample of this in the epitaph beginning with 
“T, Petronia, was the type of modesty,”—forma 
oe, But this is better than the very vio- 
ent terms by which some of the deceased hope 
to preserve their graves from violation: “May 
he perish evilly !”-—“ May he lie unburied !”— 





“ May he never rise again!” —“ May he have 
the part of Judas!”—are all wished for those 
who may dare to disturb the sepulchres of the 
sleepers. The heathen imprecation in such a 
case lacks much of the bitterness of the above 
—“Si mes violaverit ad inferos non recipiatur.” 
In modern ears this has rather an agreeable 
sound than otherwise. 

The volume compiled by Dr. Northcote and 
Mr. Brownlow is the one for the student; Dr. 
M‘Caul’s is for desultory readers. 





SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Tue sixteenth Annual Report of the Science 
and Art Department has been issued, and states 
that the number of students in the Science Schools 
has risen from 10,230 in 1867 to 15,010 in 1868. 
Also the number of schools, which in 1860 was 9, 
to 212 in 1867, and 300 in 1868. The subjects of 
instruction in these schools vary much; 6,875 
students in these schools went for examination in 
May, 1868, besides 217 “ self-taught students and 
pupils in classes not under qualified teachers to 
earn payment on results”; 5,246 prizes were 
awarded, against 3,452 in 1867. The latest returns 
to March, 1869, show that the number of science 
schools had increased to 514, comprising about 
21,000 students. As respects advanced scientific 
instruction at the School of Mines there were 
18 students in the preceding session, against 12 in 
the session 1867-8; the number of occasional 
students was 102 in both periods. In the Royal 
College of Chemistry the number of students was 
85, of whom 25 attended the Metallurgical Labo- 
ratory; further increase is stopped for want of 
room. Of the School of Naval Architecture it is 
reported that the time allotted to the studies is 
insufficient : a fourth session is to be added to the 
school year, and each session increased a month; 
the number of students in the session ending 
April, 1868, was 42. The present session opened 
with 40. In the National Art Training School 31 
students, in training for masterships, received aid ; 
of these two obtained appointments. Seventeen 
certificates have been granted. National Scholar- 
ships have been awarded to 22 students in local 
schools; of these 6 have obtained remunerative 
employment. Of third grade prizes 743 prizes 
were awarded in 1866, 635 in 1867, and 566 in 
1868. Ten gold, 20 silver, and 50 bronze medals 
were given in the national competitions, and com- 
peted for by 942 students. Ofthe South Kensington 
Museum it is reported that a new court has been 
begun for the exhibition of objects of great height, 
and considerable additions made to the offices and 
Museum. During the past year 166 pictures have 
been received of the Hare-Townshend bequest ; 
also cameos, gems, &c.; 14 works in water-colours 
have been purchased. Mrs. L. Plumley bequeathed 
enamels and miniatures, and Messrs. Broadwood 
presented Handel’s harpsichord. The Loan Collec- 
tion thrives. The purchases included the Castellani 
jewelry, and ancient glass bought of Mr. Webb. 
The Circulating Collection and the Art Library 
have been increased in usefulness—the latter espe- 
cially—by the bequest of 469 volumes by the Rev. 
Hare-Townshend, by means of drawings from 
illuminations by Mr. Shaw, and 1,000 photographs, 
taken in Rome, under the direction of Mr. J. H. 
Parker. The number of visitors to the South Ken- 
sington Museum during the past year has been 
881,076—an increase of 36 per cent. on that of 
1867. The progress of many branch museums, as 
at Bethnal Green, Edinburgh, Jermyn Street, and 
that of the Dublin Society, is noted as satisfactory. 
Accounts are given of the state of the Geological 
Survey, and of the institutions and societies which 
receive State-aid, subject to the Department. The 
summary of the work of the Department is, briefly, 
as follows: 21,000 persons instructed in science, 
and 117,000 in art, in the schools, &c. connected 
with the Department, or receiving State aid; 
1,581,855 persons have visited the public museums 
—an increase of 21 per cent. on the number of 
the same in the preceding year. The expenditure 
of the Department, exclusive of that for the Geo- 
logical Survey, during the finaneial year 1868-9, 





was 198,701/., or 18,7517. more than in the pre- 
ceding year. The Appendices to this Report are 
of the most elaborate, not to say superfluous, kind, 
and are comprised in 450 closely-printed octavo 
pages, besides a plan, maps and diagrams, 





FINE-ART GOSSIP, 


THREE pictures have been recently added to the 
National Gallery, for which we are bound to invoke 
our readers’ attention. These are—No. 796, a mag- 
nificently painted group of flowers, by Van Huysum, 
—No. 797, ‘A Man’s Portrait,’ by Cuyp : a noble 
example of his powers in this branch of Art,—the 
figure, to the waist, of an elderly citizen, with a 
wrinkled, very Dutch-looking and intelligent face, 
wearing full moustaches, a black skull-cap, white 
falling collar and a black embroidered dress, — 
a work which is wonderfully solid and luminous, 
and strikingly rich in that clear greenish, umbery 
colour, of which the painter’s landscapes show 80 
much.—No. 798, ‘Three Portraits of Cardinal 
Richelieu,’-—two profiles to right and left and a full 
face on one canvas, the work of P. de Champagne; 
rather sketchy, but very cleverly wrought and 
brilliant. This was presented to the nation by 
Mr. A. W. Franks. 


The current number of the Archeological Jour- 
nal contains a continuation of Mr. G. Hewitt’s 
contributions towards the History of Medizval 
Armour and Weapons in Europe, the chief subject 
of which is the fine tilting helm that was recently 
found in the triforium of Westminster Abbey. 
How it came there has never been fairly explained. 
It is of the character of those which were in vogue 
about 1500, bears traces of gold about the upper 
edge of the front piece, also of the leather lining. 
An account of Pen Caer Helen, Carnarvonshire, 
a hill-fort on the Conway, in Llanbedr, by Mr. 
Bonney, will be read with interest by those who 
have traced the late Roman Sarn Helen in that 
part of North Wales. ‘On Ancient Sun-dials,’ 
with many very curious illustrations of Irish relics 
in stone, is one of the most interesting papers 
which have appeared for some time.—The late Mr. 
J. L. Petit’s account of Howden Church, with 
many capital illustrations, is the last with which, 
as we fear, this publication will be enriched. This 
excellent archeologist and draughtsman contri- 
buted to the publications of various learned socie- 
ties a considerable number of essays and descrip- 
tions. Would it not be desirable to collect and 
publish them ? 

Mr. A. W. Franks has explained that our in- 
formation as to his advice in respect of cleaning the 
Countess of Richmond’s monument was incomplete; 
also that he considers the result of what has been 
done to be very satisfactory. We are sorry to 
differ from so eminent an antiquary as our Cor- 
respondent in regard to the result of this experi- 
ment, and are again bound to urge that this 
particular matter has other than antiquarian 
aspects. Placed as the tomb is, its artistic condition 
or appearance is of great interest and importance. 
How far this has been injuriously affected, a glance 
at the statue will satisfy any one who remembers 
its recent state to have been as we described a few 
weeks since. That the contrast between parts of this 
work as they now are is, as our Correspondent 
admits, “not altogether pleasing,” is but a mild 
way of referring to the result. That the appear- 
ance of these parts was originally as uppleas- 
ing as it is now we continue to doubt ; even if 
they were, as our Correspondent surmises, formerly 
painted, they would surely be quite different from 
what they are now,—blackish, opaque and dingy, 
among larger surfaces of damaged gilding. Never- 
theless, all comparisons between the surmised 
primary appearance of the monument—derived, 
as one part of them must be, from surmise alone 
—and its present state, seem to us beside the 
question, which is, whether the work looks better 
now among its surroundings than it did before it 
was cleaned. Archeologists having taken pos- 
session of the term “patina” in a sense which is 
familiar to every one, they are, for our part, 
welcome to the word, which we, at any rate, used 
only as an alternative, and invoked no veneration 
for its meaning. We are aware that of that sort 
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of. patina which is.so often treasured in museums 
there was very little, if any, on this monument, 
and do. not, for its own sake, regret the loss of the 
covering, incrustation, patina or what uot which 
time had spread on the monument; but as this 
memorial is not in any but the narrowest sense to 
be looked on as a relic to be kept in a museum, 
rather as part of a whole which age had harmonized, 
we do very earnestly regret the removal of that 
which, in colour and tone, united the work with 
all about it. 

The Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Public Offices Concen- 
tration Bill (No. 296) has been published, and is 
to the effect that the Committee has taken evidence, 
examined the allegations of the Bill, and made 
amendments thereto. The evidence was that of 
Messrs. J. Fergusson and J. Rogers. The former 
deposed as Secretary for Works and Buildings 
to the Commissioners of Works, and stated that 
the Bill in question was based on a recommendation | 
of a Commssion, of which Lord J. Manners was | 
chairman, appointed in 1866. This Commission 
proposed to buy the whole block of buildings which 
is bounded on the north by Charles Street, on the 
east by Parliament Street, on the south by Great | 
George Street, and on the west by St. James's | 
Park. But in consequence of further modifications 
with regard to the arrangement of public offices, it | 
is now proposed to take only the eastern half of this | 
block,—a certain portion, numbered on the official 
plan 126. A large block in front of the India Office 
belongs to the Secretary of State for India. Upon 
this it is proposed to erecta Museum. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, does not intend to interfere with 
that block. It is further thought that it wauld be 
incurring a very great and needless expense to 
purchase the houses in Great George Street, or 
those in Duke Street, which face the Park, and, 
in consequence, the small area comprising the 
houses between Boar’s-Head Yard and Gardiner’s 
Lane would be of no value. Hence it is also pro- 
pesed to abandon that part of the former plan. 
Dover House is also, for the present, abandoned 
as an inteuded purchase. This house is held 
by a lease, which expires in 1883, when, being 
Crown property, it will fall into the hands of 
those -who administer such matters. In short, 
the plan of the late Government is mentioned only 
to show how completely it is overthrown. It is 
proposed, now, to widen Parliament Street and 
erect public offices fronting the widened street, 
with a view to concentrating the offices. When the 
Home and Colonial Offices, which are now in hand, 
are.completed, the upper part of King Street will 
be obliterated by the building extending over it; 
thus the remainder of that thoroughfare will be 
comparatively useless, and, to accommodate the 
traffic, it will be indispensable to widen Parliament 
Street. The estimate, by Mr. Hunt, for these works, 
is about 700,000/.; for the part now proposed to 
be purchased, that of the whole block, as proposed 
in November last, is estimated at 1,286,000. The 
estimate presented to Parliament for the greater 





werk was 1,443,920/., but this included certain | 


property which has since been acquired. The esti- 
mate for the now proposed building is 400,000/., 
a total of 1,100,000/. for land and buildings. Par- 
liament Street is proposed to be widened to 100 feet, 
or 120 feet, as may hereafter be determined. Fur- 
ther, it is stated that, although the Treasury build- 
ing is not at present to be disturbed, it will, of 
course at a cost additional to the above estimate, 
‘be improved eventually.” Mr. Rogers, on behalf 
of the parish of St. James, Westminster, stated 
that the rates collected from the property now pro- 
posed to be purchased amounted in 1868 to 2,3941.; 
this sum it is proposed the Government should pay 
until 1878. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
_——— 

Roya Iranian Opera.—‘ Le Prophite’ has 
never been so badly represented in England as on 
Saturday last. A difficult opera to give with due 
completeness, its two most important characters 
needing exponents possessed of dramatic power as 
Well as of musical capability, Meyerbeer’s over- 





elaborate tragedy has too frequently been inade- 


quately rendered. But it was reserved for the | 


coalition-season, during which we were promised 


casts of unexampled completeness, to witness the | 


worst performance on record of an opera which, 


more than any other, has in past times given dis- | 


tinction to the Covent Gardenestablishment. Mdlle. 


Tietjens’ ambition is insatiable. She has not hesi- 


tated to attack any character in the soprano réper- 


toire. Medea and Marta, Fidelio and Lucia di | 


Lammermoor have been accepted by her with 


equal readiness, Whether or not she was fitted by | 
nature for a character, she has not scrupled to | 


attempt it, if only it was sufficiently prominent. 
Having exhausted all the treble heroines of opera, 
she now seems disposed to seize the contralto 
characters. Fides, it is true, invades the soprano 
register, but the tessitwra of the part is contralto— 
in other words it tries Mdlle. Tietjens just where 
her voice is weakest. This she evidently felt on 
Saturday last, and therefore over-exerted herself 
in the effort to make every note tell. We must 


give her full credit for her indomitable determina- | 


tion in wrestling with the difficulties of her task, 
but we are bound to say that her rendering of 
Meyerbeer’s music was a failure. Were she often to 
repeat the experiment she would infallibly destroy 


| @ voice which, once magnificent, has already been 


irreparably injured by reckless wear and tear. 
dile. Tietjens’ acting was more earnest, more 
emphatic, freer from self-consciousness than in any 
| impersonation of hers we can call to mind, and in 
the cathedral scene, where the ‘* False Demetrius ” 
of Leyden disowns his iuother, there was an 
| approach to real tragic power. Nevertheless, we 
| have no wish to see Mdlle. Tietjens a second time 
| in ‘ Le Propbite,’ Signor Mongini did not know 
| his part, having probably not taken the trouble to 
| learn it fur the last night of his engagement. But 
| to oblige him to appear in the character on the 
| Saturday, announcing Signor Tamberlik for the 
succeeding Thursday, was surely discourteous as 
well as impolitic. The part of Berta is almost as 
unsuited to Madame Sinico’s voice as is Fides for 
| an opposite reason to that of Mdlle. Tietjens. The 
; band and chorus were frequently out of time, and 
| the concerted music was throughout unsteady. 
| Only in the mise-en-scéne was there anything to 
| recall the memories of Covent Garden in its 
brighter days. 
As usual, there has been a desperate attempt 
|to make up by fidgetty restlessness in the 
| final fortnight of the season for past inactivity. 
On Wednesday, Madame Adelina Patti appeared 
| for the first time in England in a part which 
|she ought long ago to have sustained here, 
|and which she certainly ought to have had an 
opportunity of repeating before the end of the 
|season. As ‘Rigoletto’ was one of the earliest 
| operas produced this year, there was no reason why 
| it should not have been brought out weeks ago 
| for Madame Patti. No Gilda of recent years has 
| dulled our keen remembrance of Bosio. Many have 
| sung the music passably well, but not one has been 
gifted with a voice so sympathetic as that of the 
| still lamented lady who died in the Russian capital. 
For the first time she has now been efficiently 
replaced. Madame Patti’s singing is simply fault- 
less ; and the reedy quality of her voice renders it 
still more susceptible of expression than that of Bosio. 
Compared to hers, it is as an oboe to a flute. It is, 
moreover, full of warmth, and it faithfully trans- 
lates every shade of feeling suggested by the singer’s 
fervid nature. There was little to call for special 
notice in her singing, but every phrase was so 
forcibly accented as to convey a meaning new even 
to those most familiar with Verdi's best opera. 
Gilda’s touching description of her wooing was 
made more dramatic than usual, and the excellent 
quartet was benefited by the brilliant quality of 
Madame Patti's high notes. Signor Tamberlik’s 
voice has become more tremulous than ever; in 
other respects the cast was good, Mr. Santley’s 
Rigoletto being quite worthy of the Gilda. 

The opera season is announced to conclude to- 
night with ‘I! Barbiere.’ Rarely has a season, 
opened with pompous promises, been carried through 
to such a “lame and impotent conclusion.” The 
management must not be charged with the non- 





arrival of Madame Lucca, as this is due to the 
lady’s indisposition. Nor can they be held account- 
able either for the accidents that kept Mesdames 
Patti and Tietjens some weeks from the stage, or 
for the terrible weather that at one time invalided 
half the troupe. But the directors are responsible 
for having advertised casts, which men of their 
experience must have known to be impracticable, 
It was easy enough to put down three prime donne 
for one opera—impossible to induce them to keep 
promises not of their making. As a matter of fact, 
the casts of some works have not been so strong as 
they were at Drury Lane last season. Our surmise 
made at the beginning of the season that Her 
Majesty’s Theatre would be absorbed into Covent 
Garden, was verified even more completely than 
| we anticipated. Until Madame Patti came, scarcely 
any artists but those of Mr. Mapleson’s contingent 
| were employed. Since her arrival, she and Mdlle. 
| Nilsson have alternately filled the house. The old 
| star-system has, in fact, been revived in all its 
harmfulness. Everything has been sacrificed to 
some one singer, the subordinate, and often the 
principal, characters being generally feebly repre- 
sented. The material of the orchestra has been as 
good as of late years, of the chorus better; but 
both have been disorganized by the perpetual change 
of conductors, Signor Li Calsi has been found 
incompetent, and not all the care of Signor Arditi 
has at times availed to restore order in the forces 
committed for the nonce to his charge. The novel- 
ties of the season have been the weak ‘ Hamlet,’ 
half redeemed by Mdille. Nilsson and the weaker 
‘Don Bucefalo,’ wholly unredeemed by Signor 
Bottero. ‘ The rest is silence.” 





Royatty.—A new dramatic trifle, by Mr. 
Andrew Halliday, entitled ‘Checkmate,’ has been 
produced at the Royalty Theatre. It is’a pleasant 
and an unpretending piece, in which familiar and 
often-used materials wear a semblance of novelty. 
Its story belongs to farce, but sufficient pains have 
been spent upon the dialogue to justify the appel- 
lation of farcical comedy, which the author has 
bestowed upon the whole. One of the oldest inci- 
dents in comedy is that of a servant personating a 
master or a mistress, In ‘Checkmate’ a double 
game of personation is carried on, and a groom 
dressed as a gentleman makes love to a chamber- 
maid masquerading as a fine lady. Meanwhile 
the hero and heroine having assumed the dresses 
their domestics have discarded, prove that love is 
no respecter of persons by falling in love with each 
other in the simulated characters. The experience, 
moreover, both obtain from the confidences with 
which the domestics favour them are likely to be 
useful in the married life to which they ultimatel: 
agree. ‘ Checkmate’ drags in the second act, and is 
hastily finished. It is, however, very amusing and 
tolerably ingenious. The resemblance of a portion 
of its story to that of the familiar farce of ‘ High 
Life below Stairs’ is obvious. It was well played 
by Miss M. Oliver, Miss C. Saunders and Mr. 
F. Dewar. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


THE operatic monopoly contrived this spring by 
a coup d'état cannot be continued a second season. 
A strong opposition has already been formed, and 
the most useful, as well as the most attractive, 
members of the Covent Garden troupe—including 
Mdlle. Nilsson, Signori Mongini, Gardoni, Foli, 
Gassier and Mr. Santley, have actually been 
engaged. Madame Trebelli, the most accomplished 
of living operatic contralti, Madame Volpini, 
Madame Monbelli and Signor Bettini, have also 
agreed to join the troupe. Signor Arditi is to be 
conductor ; and it is promised that the chorus shall 
be exceptionally good. Drury Lane Theatre has 
been taken for next season. 

English opera continues to “draw ” at the Crys- 
tal Palace; ‘ Maritana’ and ‘ Lurline’ have been 
among the latest revivals there. No music, what- 
ever its class, seems to be unwelcome at Sydenham. 

A play by Mr. Andrew Halliday will probably 
succeed ‘ Formosa’ at Drury Lane. 


Mr. J. L. Toole will join the company at the 
Gaiety Theatre at Christmas. 
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The manager of the Italian Opera of Paris is 
about to turn to account the free-trade privileges 
accorded some years ago to all theatres by adapting 
his stage’works hitherto played only at the Aca- 
démie de Musique. We in England have had an 
advantage over our neighbours in hearing the grand 
operas of the French stage interpreted by Italian 
singers, but this special privilege we are no longer 
to enjoy. We mentioned some two months ago the 
interest aroused by a single performance at the 
Ttaliens of ‘La Favorita,’ one of the most popular 
operas of the Italian répertoire in every country 
save that for which it was written. It is said that 
Halévy’s ‘Guido et Ginevra’ has been chosen by 
M. Bagier to begin a series of experiments in the 
direction pointed out. 


Ballet still flourishes at the French Opera. The 
plot of the pantomimic play now being rehearsed 
has been taken by M. Saint-Léon from one of 
Hoffmann’s strange stories, and the principal diver- 
tissement has been suggested by Schiller’s ‘ Lay of 
the Bell.’ The music is by M. Delibes. 

‘Le Magnifique,’ the opera selected by the jury 
appointed to choose the best lyric work from among 
those sent in to the Théatre Lyrique, is found to 
be by M. Philippot, a pianoforte teacher, whose 
compositions date as far back as 1840. If it takes 
so long for a musician to get a hearing in France, 
how much harder it must be for a composer in 
England, Where there are scarcely any competitive 
trials to come to the aid of unknown merit! 


The Théitre des Menus Plaisirs will open on 
the 1st of September, under the management of 
M. Gaspari. 


The recent interdict under which the Folies 
Dramatiques has been laid by the Société des Au- 
teurs DramMiques has drawn attention to the scale 
of payment on which the society insists. At the 
opera the tariff is 500 francs each night of perfor- 
mance, divided between the librettist and the mu- 
sician. At the Opéra Comique and what are called 
the ‘‘ théAtres de genre ” the dramatist takes twelve 
per cent. of the gross receipts. The same amount 
is given at the Lyrique and the Odéon. The 
Comédie pays fourteen per cent., and the Porte St.- 
Martin and other “ sctnes de drame” ten per cent. 
Tn fact, however, this scale is often exceeded. M. 
Sardou takes more than ten per cent. of the receipts 
of ‘ Patrie,’ and Messrs, Offenbach and Hervé make 
their own terms for the burlesques they produce at 
the Vari¢tés. The dramatists wink, however, at 
these arrangements where their associates are the 
gainers, but are strict in the case where the extra 
profit goes into the pocket of the manager. It is 
questionable whether the position of the society can 
be maintained. To claim the, same terms for one 
act by Augier or Sardou and by- an unknown 
writer is not altogether reasonable. It would be 
difficult to establish an association of painters or 
authors on the plan that all pictures or poems of 
a certain size, no matter by whom composed, should 
be paid for at the same rate. 


At the Ambigu-Comique a new historical drama, 
in five acts and seven tableaux, entitled ‘ Richelieu 
x Fontainebleau,’ has been produced. Its authors, 
MM. Dornay and Maurice Coste, have brought 
once more upon the stage the often-seen figures 
of the court of Louis the Thirteenth, and‘ have 
travestied historical incidents and personages with 
an intrepidity worthy of M. Dumas. An attempt 
by the son of the Maréchal d’Ancre to revenge the 
murder of his father, who was slain by the Baron 
de Vitry, supplies the main interest. This youth, 
whose name is the Baron de Lorville, learns the 
secret of the Ornano conspiracy, among the mem- 
bers of which are the Queen, the Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, Gaston d’Orléans, De Vitry and many 
others. He reveals to the Cardinal all the know- 
ledge he possesses, which, however, is inadequate 
to convict those of whose participation in the plot 
he is assured. Backed up by the formidable power 
of Richelieu, he endeavours to obtain possession 
of a paper on which the names of the conspirators 
are inscribed in their own handwriting. His adven- 
tures ingthe search, which is unsuccessful, are of 
the ordinary melo-dramatic description ; and the 
piece ends with his defeat and death.—After the 





run of this piece is over, the theatre will be closed 
for extensive repairs. 

Three novelties have been produced at the Folies- 
Marigny, the most important among them being 
a one-act vaudeville, by M. G. Mancel. Like 
many pieces at this little summer theatre, it has a 
plot which is not the most moral. ‘Je me marie 
Demain’ and ‘La Tribu des Ongles Roses’ are 
the names of the other productions. The former is 
by M. A. Flan, and the latter by M. F. Savard, 
with music by MM. Leveillé and Montaubry. 

Mdlle. Lu 





remarkably close. She was granddaughter of the 
famous Madame Dorval, nieceof M. Jacques Luguet, 
of the Théatre Francais at St. Petersburg, of M. 
Henri Luguet, director of the ThéAtre de Thalie in 
Berlin, of M. Desrieux of the Vaudeville, and of 
Madame Marie Laurent and Madame Vigne. It 
was on her mother’s sister, who died at the same 
age, that Victor Hugo wrote the bitter verse— 
Nous songerons tous deux A cette belle fille 
Qui dort 14-bas sous l’herbe oi le bouton d’or brille, 
-O0 Yoiseau cherche un grain de mil, 
Et qui voulaitavoir, et qui, triste chimére! 
S'était fait cet hiver promettre par sa mére 
Une robe verte en Avril. 
Among the pieces produced at Spa is ‘ Miss 
Multon,’ the French version of ‘ East Lynne.’ 


It seems that no grand opera has ever been 
given in French in New York. There is now some 
idea of introducing it with Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophite.’ 
Liberal offers have been made to Madame Sass 
and to M. Roger, but they have been declined. 

The death is announced at Milan of Prof. Ame- 
rico Barbieri, author of the ‘ Dizionario Enciclo- 
pedico della Musica’ and of a ‘Scienza Nuova 
dell’ Armonia de’ Suoni.’ 

The tomb of Antonio Stradivari has been found 
in the course of pulling down the church of San 
Domenico, at Cremona. The remains of the famous 
violin-player will be removed to the public ceme- 
tery, where a monument to his memory will be 
erected. 


The subscriptions to the proposed memorial of 
Chopin continue to come in. The monument is to 
be erected in Warsaw, and to be executed by M. 
Godebski, son-in-law of M. Servais, an 
of a successful bust of Rossini. 





swiftly and safely forwards with leuers or’ barres 
of wood (those waggons driuen by wind and sayle, 
he mentions not), and so he came speedily to Suceu 
and Hamceu, which are of the Chinois (Chinese) 
esteemed Paradises.” Purchas adds an interesting 
description of a Chinese city:—‘ And first for 
Suceu, the beautie, plentie, frequency, situation, 
make it admirable. It is seated as Venice, but 
better, in a pleasant Riuer of fresh water, if it may 
not rather be called a lake for the stillnesse. They 
may passe quite through it, either by water or 
land ; all the streets and houses are founded upon 
piles of pine-tree,” &c. Further on he says the city 
of Hamceu is more to be admired, and gives a 
quaint and glowing description of its beauties 
natural and artificial. 

Le’erpool.—Thomas Ward, born 1652, has the 
following passage in his ‘ England’s Reformation.’ 
It refers to the introduction of the English Liturgy 
in Ireland :— 

Had you at Le’erpool been, or West 
Chester, O heav’ns ! you would ha’ blest 
Yourself, and cross’d and sign’d your een, 
Such shoals of parsons to have seen, 
As thither from all parts came skipping 
For Dublin, and staid there for shipping. 

8S. Everarp Woops. 

Mouwldwarp.—This provincial name of the mole 
is explained by the Gothic mulda, dust, English 
mould, and wairpan, to cast; so that the animal 
is named, as in so many other instances, from its 
characteristic action. 

Teetotal versus Alcohol.—Dr. B. Abbott in a 
late number of the Atheneum gives the best defini- 
tion of “ teetotal ” that has yet been offered. The 
Doctor also states that from his boyhood he has 
known the word as familiarly used and as readily 
understood as tip-top, &c. I can also bear the same 
testimony, but it is not sufficient to prove the 
derivation of the word. It is, however, a great 
mistake to say the word was “coined” in 1833. 
William Maginn, the Irish poet, uses the word in 
1827. Michael Banim, author of ‘Tales of the 
O’Hara Family,’ &c., uses the word in 1831; and 
I can remember it since the year of the great 
cholera in Ireland in 1832. In short, ‘‘ teetotal” 
(as it is improperly spelt), like the parliamentary 
terms Tory and Whig, is of Irish origin! It is 
spelt in the dictionaries Todail, in composition 
t-todail, and means ‘entire destruction” (vide 
O’Riely’s Irish-English Dictionary). Having only 











MISCELLANEA 
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The Mother of. Two* Poets.—Mr. Charnock says 
the name Husheafe may be from a French word 
signifying ‘‘holly-grove.” Holly flourishes on suit- 
able soils, as in the vicinity of Tunbridge Wells. 
But on the clay soils about Marden and Staplehurst 
it is seldom met with but as a meagre shrub, and 
it is never likely to have been found there of a 
sufficient height to form a grove. Why a certain 
marl bank between Marden and Cranbrook should 
be called Hush Heath Hill or Hollygrove Hill, 
where one might look long enough before he would 
find heath to make a tiny broom to kill a wasp, 
or holly to decorate a snug room for a Christmas 
party, is a question as mysterious as the following : 
Joan Sheafe, the mother of two poets,—at what 
house was she born? I lately thought Husheafe 
House might be a contraction of Hugh Sheafe, his 
house. But that may be a mistake. J.F. 

Bicycle. —Extract from ‘ Purchas his Pilgrimage,’ 
Third Edition, London, 1617, p. 498, referring to 
the Travels of Ricius in China and the velocipede 
of the period :—‘‘ In the Prouince of Sciantum is 
Cinchiamfu (which in Paulus his time, bad two 
Churches of Christians), whence is a Riuer made 
by hand (a thing vsual in China), whereby they 
have passage to Suceu, and to the Metropolitane 
Citie of Chequian, Hamceu. This Riuer is so cloyed 
with ships, because it is not frozen in winter, that 
the way is stopped with multitude: which made 
Ricius exqgange his way by water into another 
(more strange to vs, by waggon, if we may so call 
it, which had but one wheele, so built that one 
might sit in the middle as it were on horseback, 
and on each side another ; the waggoner putting it 











sevent letters in the Irish Alphabet some of 
consonants are doubled in initials and finals, 

ive the word a stronger sound; the letters 
whithagan be written doubled are c, f, J, n, p, ", 
and ¢t. “When an initial letter is doubled a hyphen 
or aspirate is sometimes used: thus the word under 
discussion is properly spelt ¢-total from t-todail. 
When the people of Ireland had to adopt the 
English language they retained several words of 
their own language, as the Saxons did under 
similar circumstances, and as the Hindus did also 
when compelled to adopt the Mu an language 
(the present Urdu or Hiniontan aig the con- 
queror Tamerlane. Among the words¥of Irish 
thus retained, or Anglicized as they term it, is the 
word t-total, the t being sounded by a single impulse 
of the voice was adopted instead of the d, which 
requires an aspirate 4 to pronounce the word in 
Irish. There being no such letter in the Irish 
alphabet as A, the aspirate was dropped, the softer- 
sounding ¢ adopted, and the word in its Anglicized 
form and meaning was used trie-na heala (‘‘ mixed 
up”) with the English. Space will not allow me 
to go fully into the question here, but I think it is 
necessary to say that it is only in the genitive case 
the double initial and hyphen are used, thus: Wages 
in Irish is spelt (Nom. case) tuarasdal; Gen. 
ttuarsdal; so also, Nom. todail (“total”); Gen. 
t-todail (*‘ teetotal,” as spelt now-a-days). When 
the d and aspirate were dropped, and the word 
received into English society (language) the abso- 
luteness of its meaning was also dropped, so that 
instead of the Celtic or original meaning of the word 
‘entire destruction’ it is received in English as 
“ entire,” “ whole,” comprising all requisite in itself, 
&c. With regard to Alcohol, this is a compound 
noun derived from the Arabic words Al and 
Kuhal. Al is the name of a tree, the Morinda 
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citrifolia, from which a very y useful dye is is , produced; 
there is also a fine impalpable powder produced 
from it, which is an inseparable article in all Asiatic 
ladies’ toilets ; this, together with a collyrium-salve 
roduced from the same tree, is called Kuhal, and 
fais made from the Al tree is distinguished by 
the name of al-kuhal. Johnson, Shakespeare and 
Duncan Forbes in their respective Arabic, Persian 
and Hindustani dictionaries, admit that the chemi- 
cal term “alcohol ” is derived from kuhal (as above 
described) ; and Hooper in his Medical Dictionary 
assigns the why and wherefore of its being called al- 
cohol thus : ‘‘ The Eastern women,” he says, ‘pencil 
the margin of their eyelids with a powder very 
finely levigated ; whence the term alkohol came to 
be applied to any very subtle powder, and to any- 
thing brought to the highest degree of tenuity, 
y spirits of wine.” There is an oriental 
classical work in the library of Fort William in 
Calcutta, written by Amir Khusru, the celebrated 
Persian poet, called ‘ Nak! char darwish ki’ (‘The 
Tale of the Four Darwish’). It was written in the 
sixteenth century, and mention is made in this 
book of a highly intoxicating spirit called warku 
al khiyal (kuhal is sometimes spelt khiyal); this is 
the “strong drink,” the shakar of our Bible. It is 
mixed with palm- wine,— tari (* toddy”), opium, &c. 
We can, therefore, trace alkuhal as a spirit (and an 
evil spirit it is!) to at least the sixteenth century, 
when it was introduced into Europe under the name 
of Aqua vitze(but was discovered in the twelfth cen- 
tury by an Arab alchemist). In what stage was 
chemistry in Europe in the sixteenth century? or 
what did the chemists know of alcohol? They only 
had it in bottles on their shelves as a medicine, 
called aquavite. The French called it Eau de vie, 
and the Irish found how to bring the “ craythur” 
from the still, and called it Uisgebaugh (‘‘ water 
of life ” also). Now with regard to this word Al, 
anent which people quote the Koran and a cha- 
racter in the ‘Arabian Nights’ as proofs. Those 
who know anything at all of Arabic, Arabs, or 
Mohammedans of any country, could find a better 
word than “ Al-koran,” or “ Al-raschid,” in the 
Mohammedan festival after the Ramazan is over. 
The Jd, or festival, is called Al kurban (‘‘ the fes- 
tival of the sacrifice”), in commemoration of 
Abraham's sacrifice of the ram. Although A/ is 
called in Arabic harf i taarif (the definite article) 
it is rarely used in colloquial language. In the 
languages of the East the definite article is substi- 
tuted by the demonstrative pronouns yih and wuh 
(this and that); the indefinite is substituted by the 
first numeral, as ek mard (‘one man”). AJ also 
means “‘ family,” “ offspring,” “ progeny,” &., and 
is the most frequently used form of the word; thus 
Hussain, the son of Muhomed, and his descendants 
are called Al i daba, as in Ireland, The O’Dono- 
ghue, The O’Connor Don, &c. If indeed “ The 
O’Donoghue ” is related to any of the Al i daba, 
or family of the Prophet, we might perhaps on the 
strength of this Irish-Arabic affinity write Teetotal 
= Alcohol, as “ H. F. H.” reiterates. But as the 
Irish chieftain would indignantly ignore any con- 
nexion with the false prophet root or branch, so 
also must teetotalers ignore any affinity or “sign 
of equality” between ‘ teetotal” and ‘“‘ alcohol,” 
notwithstanding the great catalogue of ancient 
authors that has been quoted to prove the solidity 
of foundation to the chdteau en Espagne, which a 
schoolboy’s breath would cause to vanish into thin 
air. With equal propriety we might write water= 
fire as teetotal=alcohol, although the aforesaid 
schoolboy would tell us that water causes the 
“entire destruction” of fire. If Richard Turner did 
not ‘‘coin” the word, he made a happy selection, 
if those who quote him would not give the word 
the appearance of a stuttering origin by spelling it 
“teetotal” instead of the way in which it ought 
to be spelt, ¢-total. There is not a word in the 
English language has such a prefix as ice/ The 
word spelt teetotum has its origin from the same 
source as teetotal,—totum, ‘a child”; t-totum 
(tee-totum), ‘‘a child’s toy.” 
J. M. O'CaLLAHAN. 
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By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Table Cutlery, Bedding and Bed-hangings, 

Clocks and Candelabra, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery Goods, and 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Kitchen Utensils. 


An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative number of 


Electro Plate 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders 


Marble Chimney-pieces, 

Ki een! Ranges, 

oe ma aseliers, 

| Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- 
street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and A, Newman- -yard, London. 
With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the ue Kingdom 
is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed ra’ 





Just received from Calcutta, 


BIBLIOTHECA INDICA. A Collection of 
Werks eet by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old 
Series, No. 221. ag Nos. 123, 124, 136 to 154, 8vo. ‘28. each, 
(141, 4to. <1Gnaee 
SANSKRIT WORKS. 
SANKARA-VIJ AYA ; or, the Life and Polemics 
of Sankara Acharyya. ANANDA GIRI. ag by 
— TAR APANCHANANA. Fase. 2, 3, 
MIMAMSA DARSANA, with the Commentary 
of Savara Swamim. Edited -f Pandita MAHESACHANDRA 
NYAYARATNA. Fasc. 6,7, 8vo. 
GRIHYA SUTRA of detection with the Com- 


7}. of Gargya-Narayana. Edited by ANANDACH. 
A VEDANTAVAGISA Fase. 3, 8vo. - 


TAITTIRIYA ARANYAKA of the Black 
EAERNRN TSS Bal 


SANHITA of the BLACK YAJUR-VEDA, 


with the Commentary of Madhava Acharya. Fase. 22, 8yo. 28. 


PALI WORK. 


PALI GRAMMAR on the Basis of KACH. 
CHAYANO. | By FRANCIS MASON, D.D. Complete in 


PERSIAN WORKS. 


MUNTAKHAB AL-LUBAB, of Kuart Kuan. 
Edited by MAULAVI KABIR AL-DIN AHMD. Fase. 1 
to 4, 8vo. 88. 

AIN I AKBARI, by Asut Fazt 1 Musarik 1 
ALLAMT. | Edited by H. BLOCHMANN, M.A. Fase. 6, 
royal 4to. 


AIN I AKBARI, of Asut Fazt 1 ALAM, 
pen > wg ge the Persis an by H. BLOCHMANN. Fasc. 1, 


royal 8v 
MUNTAKHAB AL-TAWARIK, of Asp At- 
Edited 


QADIR BIN-I-MALUK SHAH AL-BADAONL. 
under the superintendence of Major LEES, LL.D. Fase. 2 to 
5, and Vol. III. Fasc. 1 to 4, 8vo. 168. 


CATALOGUE of the Contents of the BIBLIO- 
THECA INDICA, and other Publications of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, may be had on application. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, » Boush Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 
KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
PouRIsST's TRAVELLING 
for 1869. 


These Maps are taken from THE ROYAL ATLAS, strongly 
mounted on cloth, and inserted in neat cloth Cases with Refer- 


MAPS 


ence Index. 8. d. 
SCOTLAND with Index to 9,250 places,7 6 
ENGLAND . oe ” 11,700 ” 8 0 
IRELAND se “ *” a oe 
SWITZERLAND .. * 4970 » 46 
SWEDEN and NORWAY »” 1,630 ” 46 
NORTH and SOUTH ITALY 6,230 4» 8 0 
BASIN of MEDITERRANEAN 2170 » 46 
BELGIUM and the NETHERLANDS 4300 , 4 6 
AUSTRIA ee ” 6,300 ” 8 0 
PRUSSIA os ee 2,550 , 46 
FRANCE es os * 44066 , 46 
SPAIN... ~~ o 4,100 , 4 6 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, at all Libraries, elegantly bound, ~price 78. 6d. 


HE GAELIC TOPOGRAPHY of SCOT- 
LAND, and WHAT IT PROVES, explained ; with much 
a Antiquarian,and Descriptive ‘Information, Illustrated 
wi Ma 
P By JAMES A. ROBERTSON, F.S.A. Scot., 
Late Colonel Unattached, 
Author of ‘Concise Historical Proofs on the Highlanders,’ &c. 
This Work will be eee a useful book of reference to all Tourists, 
aelic Students, &c. 
Be h: amen! P. ae. London : Simpkin, Marshall 
and all 1 Booksellers. 





This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 58. cloth, 


KETCHES of the SOUTH and WEST; or, 
er Residence in the United States. By HENRY 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Published this day, 8vo. a at —_ numerous Illustrations, 


Te 4 ANTIQUITIES of HERALDRY, col- 

ted from the Literature, Coins, Gems, Vases and = 
Monuments of Pre-Christian and Medieval Times. With a Cata- 
logue of Early Armorial Seals, anes to show that Modern 
Heraldry embodies or is derived from the oe netigone Symbols, the 
Military Devices, and the Emblems of the Heathen Deities of 
Antiqui ity. By WILLIAM SMITH ELLIS, Esq., of the Middle 


T 
omPre- London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 











On August Ist, Part I. to » be completed in Five or Six ‘Parts, 
crown 8vo. price 1s. 


A GUIDE to the STUDY and ARRANGE: 

MENT of ENGLISH COINS ; giving a Description of every 

Denomination of every Issue in Gold ene = Copper, from the 

© oor uest to the Present Time; with all Latest Discoveries. 
ENRY WILLIAM HENFREY, Member of the Numis- 

LH Society of London. With Plates and Woodcuts, 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
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Second Edition, enlarged, This Day, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


\EXTS from the HOLY BIBLE explained by 

the Help of Ancient Monuments. By SAMUEL SHARPE, 

Author of the ‘ History of Egypt,’ &. ith 166 Drawings on 
Wood, chiefly by Joseph Bonomi, Curator of Soane’s Museum. 


J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





P 0 EM S. By Frepertck G. TUcKERMAN. 
Smith & Elder. 


Opinions of the Press and Others. 


* Rich in the materials of poetry.”—Athenaum. 

** Decidedly the best book on our list .. These phrases, which 
we have italicized, show the true poetic faculty ; the power to 

roduce condensed thought—thought which seemed hammered 
ty the stalwart right hand f the eueeting smith.” 

and St. James’s Chron 

“ We have here a volume of Posme: of more than average merit 
which breathe an ardent love of nature, and very happily describe 
many of her phases. »— Observer. 

“Mr. Tuckerman’s book contains some very spirited verses, 
and he has an excellent faculty of Hudibrastic rhymes which he 
turns to very good account; much of Mr. Tuckerman’s imagery 

and illustration is drawn from life on the American Fey | ‘al 

‘ohn 

“ Mr. Tuckerman, who may possibly be an American, possesses 

to a rather remarkable degree the feoaley of picturesque word- 
intinz, and writes verses = hich are frequently musical and 
generally effective.” —Specta 

“These Poems show by ia evidence that they are the 

roductions of a man of refined organization and delicate sensi- 
Pility to beauty. It has one quality to a hi igh degree, and that is, 
a minute knowledge of the eee the natural world as 
it appears in New England.. ey are full of tenderness and 
sensibility.”— Atlantic Monthly. 

** The Chancellor of the Exchequer returns his best thanks for 
the volume of Poems. He has perused it with much interest, and 
with the hope that the Author may continue to cultivate the field 
on which he enters with so much promise.”— LADSTONE. 

“ I think * Rhotruda’ a perfect success of its kind; and it should 
be bound up as a fifth in your friend der Pe 's 5 Ldylis, as Chap- 
man finished Marlowe's ‘ Hero and Leande: MERSON. 

“TI have read the volume of Poems, or think it a remark- 
able one. Their merit does not lie on the surface, but must be 
looked for, with faith and sympathy, and a kind of insight, as 
when you look into a carbuncle to discover its hidden fire. 

ATHL. Hawrnonsr. 


XTINCTION of PREMIUMS.—The New 
Series of the NORWICH UNION LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY provides a means of ee a Life Policy from the 
Sabato pay puenpe of Premium according to a system especialy 
to the Insurer.—For —_ ew Prospectus, apply to 
the ‘Society 8 “Office. 50, Fleet-street, 


PpHanix FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 


and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is bar emitted 








LOVELL, See. 





BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, Un- 
forfeitable, U ditional, and 
issued by the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1848. 
62, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
Branch Office—7, King street, St. James's. 
These Policies enable the assured to go to and reside in any 
of the World, without extra Premium, and coptain a table of 
withdrawals, "showing at one a the sum tbat may at any 
time be withdrawn. RY HARBEN, Secretary. 
Special Pw... Wanted. 





[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to ray 2, 00,0008. , and the 
Assets, consisting entirely of Invest i 
amount to sowart of of 950,000. 

e Assurance ET IGn slceahansihtamensn oben 
times —_ aay > Income. 

1 nce seen that ample Security is guaranteed to 
the Policyholders. Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
Company, from which it will ones that fan kinds of Assurances 


may be effected on the most m te terms and the most liberal 
conditions. 


The Company also grants A ities and End ti 
Prospectuses may obtained at the Offices as above, and of 
the Agente throughout the Kingdom 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
FOR TOURISTS AND FOR AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 
SHOOTING. 


gy ornbet JACKETS, with Cartridge and 
Pack-pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof 
Cheviot Wool ck Cloth, cool — Type as Linen, resisting the thorn 
and damp, and more adapted to this variable climate than an: 
other fabric, t the costof eae with Silk Sleeve Linings, —_ 3le. Ss 


Light Cheviot Suits with Silk Sleeve Tdnings . 
Anglo Suits with Silk Sleeve Linings . 


ICOLL’S NEW GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED COATS, for Dust or Rain. 

H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to ™ Queen, the Royal 
Family, and the "Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120, 
Regent-street, W.; aud 22, Cornhill, E.C. Mancheste ter: 10, Mosley 
street. Liverpool: ’50, Bold-street. "Birmingham : 39, New-street. 


GILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE.— ryt our pom, Cale Coloured Illus- 




















PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 44., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d. & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 6. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 7s. 6d. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100-—(Super thick). 


The New Vellum Wove “CLUB HOUSE” NOTE, int 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 2a. 6d, : cn 


COLVUURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to is. per 100. 


Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Mon ms, two 
letters, from 58. ; three letters, from 7s. Address Dies from 38. 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d, 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price-List of Paper, Envelopes, Lukstands, Statio! 4 


Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Albums, &c., post 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
SEC ORITY AGAINST LOSS of LUGGAGE. 


HICKS & ALLEN’S ADHESIVE LUGGAGE LABELS, in 
Bowks of two sizes, 3d. and 94., may be had of the Wholesale Sta- 
Somers 5 08. Messrs. W. H. Smith Son’s Railway Book Stalls; 
and o! 


EAK or DEFECTIVE SIGHT.—SPEC.- 
TACLES scientifically ad 
by Mr. ACKLAN ND, Surgeon. daily’ at Hours & Reousiacance 

















trated Catalogue of these elegant 
in imitation of the choicest woods so artistically ~ .~ be equal to 
them in effect aud durability, aud at half the pri 
Forwarded pee and post free from LEWIN, CRAWCOUR & 
ih Sy ufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton- road. Estab- 
sh 
B.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture. 
on ts and Bedding (carriage free), 500 Designs, with Prices an 
aioe. may be had gratis. 


URE CLARETS.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 
Wine Merchant, 90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, London, w. 
No. 1. Family Claret, Vin Ordinaire oe oe _ 
No. 3. Dinner Claret, Sound Full Bordeaux .. 
No. 5. Dessert Claret, Fine Flavoury Bordeaux.. 368. 


Frys. CARACCAS COCOA 
Pp with the celebrated Caraccas Nut. 














RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 


owes its fine aroma and especial excellence to the 


the world and to other choice growths selected for 
their peculiarly delicious flavour. 


RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
will prove to persons in delicate health, or under 
nae cal treatment,a valuable and favourite article 





HAND: IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
wedi i INSURANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Soke. Instituted for Fire Busi- 
ness, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1 


The Whole of the Profits divided Tautiy amongst the Members. 


RETURNS for 1869. 
Fire Department—66 per cent. of the Premiums paid on First- 


ass 
Life Department—60 per cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of 
the first series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—1,252,1742. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 
AND 
CHARING CROSS. 

The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for their 
Families by means of Life Assurance, is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 
established credit. 

Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society 
to persons effecting Assurauces now are— 

Low rates of premium, — for young mie payable 
annually, half-yearly, or quarter 

Participation in Eighty per = 4 ‘of the profits, ing to the 





MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S 
K AER geo suitable for every description ot Metal and Wood 
may be obtained (price from 258.) of most —— 
eo and Bedding Warehousemen, and of W. A. & S 
SMEE, 6, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, London. 


CAUTION.—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOUTH BRUSHES, and Peuetrating unbleached Hair 





mresban, Ler roved Flesh and’ Cloth genuine Smyrna 
Spouxes every Soom ages of Brush. and Perfumery. 
T oth B Brushes search between the aicdtiene ¢ of the Teeth— 


the bristles do not cume loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 2a. Der. box.— Address 1318, OXFORD-STREET. 


GAVE, .—LEA & PERRINS. —SAUCE. 
THE Se IRE,” 
eipoue need by noisseurs, 
“THE ONLY GouD SAUCB,” 

Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
UNRIVALLED FOK PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Nam 
LEA & PERKINS, onall hosting “and labels. 
Ask for “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


Agente—CROSSB = BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
ealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








conditions in the Society’s Prospectus. 

A Bonus every five years, Hay. vieepdy to Policies on which three 
or more enaunl premiums have been paid at the period of divi- 
sion, and receivable in cash, or applied in augmentation of the 
sum assured or red of the P at the option of the 
policyholder. 

POLICIES EFFECTED BEFORE MIDSUMMER, 1870, will 
participate in the PRUFITS at the next Division 

y JAMES 'S HARRIS, Actuary. 


OM PEW SB AT TOR 
IN CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED pe IN CASE OF ——— caused by 
DENT OF ANY KIND. 
ny secured by a Policy of ‘the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5a. insures 1,0002. at Death, and 
an Allowance at the rate of 61. pod week for I: nju ry. 
Por particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Loca! Ageuts, or at the 
Offices—64, CORN HILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 














LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIM 
E. ‘LAZENBY & SON Sole Pro a <- 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES and CON r 
MENTS so long and f: by their name, are 
compelled to CAUTION the public against the inferior prepara- 
tious which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their 
goods. with a view to mislead ~ 4 ublic. — 90, WIGMORE- 
STREET, Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman- 








PyAbvers SAUCE.— CAUTION.—The 


to observe that eceh Bottle, prepared red by BLAZE LAZENBY E SON, phe me 
bears the label used so mauy years, sign 


IELD'S “WHITE PARAFFINE” SOAP, 
a combination of the purest Soap with trebl bape eee 
solid Parattine, in Tablets, 8d. and ls., is exquisitely hand, 
imparts a grateful softness and yet on = le ~ 
exerts a cooling inflnence on the 
name on each Tablet and Wrapper. 


J. 0. & J. FIELD, %, UPPER MARSH, Lambeth, 8. 








e Queen, 122 and 123, Newgate-street, London.— 
Sond seven see for ‘ Ackland’s Hints on Spectacles,’ which 
contains valuable suggestions to sufferers from imperfect sight. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 


DELIERS, ie? ht eed Lustres for Gas Candi 
CHAN DELILERs in Bi in an rmolu, Crs ey ees os aad 
Lamps for India. TABLE GLASS of all kinds. ORNS MEN: 





TAL GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, Export, aud Furnish- 
Orders promptly executed. _— 
Articles marked in plain figures. 


45, OXFORD-STREET, W 
Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD-STREET, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wed, drill d fire. 
Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all - an rill, and fre. 
of Chubb’s Safes, Serong-Too and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. aul’s C Sua, London. 


ILMER'S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, 
S00 differcot chad See coe een for selecti d imme: 
diate delivery. Easy Chairs made to any chape yet : 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 

31 and 32, boyy STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory 35, CHARLES-S TREET. 

















B REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA.—The 
Civil Service Gazette remarks :—‘* By a thoroush knowledge 
of the natural laws which ul apo the operations of digestion and 
Datrivion, ay and oe a caret rp has provi of the fine properties of 





well-selected ». Bpouieet - ty — 
with a de licately. fia tt é@ which 

heavy doctors” bills.” Made amy» with vali cae = milk, 
Sold by the Trade only os AJ. and 1 1b. tin-lined — x 
labelled—JAMES EPPS hic Chemisis, don. 





WEN’S SEA TABLET, 6d. 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 


Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold Everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and lerfumers. 


URE AERATED WATERS. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. Ellis’s Ruthin fameneta, 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. Ellis’s Lithia Wate 
Ellis’s Rathi Sel Water. Ellis’s Lithia & Pasta Water. 
GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remed 

Ev ‘Cork is branded “ R. Exuis & Sox, Ruthin,” ae every 
Label rs their trade-mark, without which none is ri 
Sold by Chemists, Hotel-kee; Confectioners, and Wholesale 
only from R. Euuis & Son, Ruthiu, North Wales. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 
RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR 
to ~. ana colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 
a ary t will promote Luxuriant Growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately Checked. 
Thin Hair Thickened. 
Baldness Prevented. 
In large rinse feeb Six Shillings. Sold by Chemists and 


Pera T eeeee HIGH HOLBORN. London. 


INNEFORDS FLUID MAGN ESIA. - => 
The remedy for ACIDITY of the STUMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE GOUT, and INDIGEST ION: 


and the best mild t for Delicate Constitutions, 
ana ted Yor LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


Buse COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 
London.—Health secured by Morrison's Vegetable 
Universal Tost steal icines. Read the Works of James Morrison, the 
Hygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisous. 
INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIJO. 

















L Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1id., 28. 9d. aud lls. 
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SUMMER BOOKS. 


men 


7HE BATZFAR D 


COMPRISING PLEASURE 


COMPANIONABLE VOLUMES 


SERI 


BOOKS OF LITERATURE, 
AT HOME OR ABROAD, 


E S$. 


PRODUCED IN THE CHOICEST STYLE. 
Price 2s. 6d. each Volume complete in itself, printed at the Chiswick Press, bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, with silk Headbands and Registers. 


I. THE STORY OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. By M. DE, 
BERVILLE. 

DE JOINVILLE'S ST. LOUIS KING OF FRANCE. 

THE ESSAYS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY, including all his 
Prose Works. 

ABDALLAH; OR, THE FOUR LEAVES. 
LABOULLAYE. 

TABLE-TALK AND OPINIONS OF NAPOLEON BUONA- 
PARTE. 

VATHEK: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. By Wittram Beck- 
FORD. With Notes. 

THE KING AND THE COMMONS: a Selection of Cavalier 
and Puritan Song. Edited by Prof. Mor.ey. 


II. 
III. 


IV. 
V. 
Vi. 
VII. 


By Epovarp | 


VIII. WORDS OF WELLINGTON: Maxims and Opinions of the 
Great Duke. 


| IX. DR. JOHNSON'’S RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. 
| With Notes. 


| X. HAZLITTS ROUND TABLE. With Biographical Intro- 
duction. 


XI. THE RELIGIO MEDICI. By Sir Toomas Browne. 


XII. BALLAD POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. By Rosert 
BucHANAN. 


| XIII, COLERIDGE’S CHRISTABEL, and other Imaginative Poems. 
With Preface by ALGERNON C. ‘SWINBURNE. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN ACTIVE PROGRESS. 


A suitable Case containing 12 volumes, 31s. 6d.; 


or the Case separate, price 3s. 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM LITERARY NOTICES. 


Se een t Series taking its name from the opening volume, bey contained a translation 
thek ht ie Fear and without Reproach, will really, we think, fill a void in the shelves 
7 all i. 4 wo a complete English libraries. ‘These little square-shaped volumes contain, in 
wory memagosh le and pretty form, a great many things not very easy of access elsewhere, and 

some things for the first ims brought together.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
- pi gon ae two ) more volumes of the series appropriately called the ‘ Bayard,’ as they cer- 
size, with clear LY eigenen y, and tasteful binding, we 

E: 





no other er little volumes which make such good gift-books for persons of mature age. z 
caminer. 


Sold by all 


t. Louis and his companions, as described by votnvalle,, nel rodtrne Fe in their glistening armour, 

but in their every-day attire, are brought nearer to us, become intelligi le _ us, and teach us lessons 

of humanity which we can learn from men only, and not from ee and heroes. Here lies the real 

value of real history. It widens our minds and our hearts, and gives us that true knowledge of — 

world end of human nature in all its phases which but few can n in the short span of their o 

-, and in the narrow sphere of their Prriends and enemies. e can hardly imaginea better book 
for boys to read or for men to ponder over.”—T¢ 

“Every one of the works included in this sarics i is well worth possessing, and the 9 Mpele ol 
make an admirable foundation for the library of a studious youth of polished — ned as 
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Times. 





THE BEAUTIE 
The BYE-WAYS of EUROPE. Visits by Unfrequented 


Routes to Remarkable cpa By BAYARD TAYLOR, Author of ‘ Views 
Afoot.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 1 


“ A work that we rejoice to have nk ”— Examiner. 
** So full of excellence that it is impossible not to take leave of Mr. Bayard Taylor as a traveller 
without .o<¥ regret.”"—Spectator. 
“He ves us a series of pictures, which he has never excelled ; taking us to scenes and 
maces which be new to most, of us, and painting them with such vivid colours that they are at 
ped upon our memo. neUM. 
proach tothe Repu slic of Andorre by the southern route from Barcelona, adopted in the 
“A friends’ advice ; his exciting ride up the valley of the Cardoner and the perilous gorge 
Rio Segre; aud his final experiences among the people of that singular — republic :—all 
these t loge are yk ‘told by our author in a way that will make his readers long to be upon his foot- 
steps.” ‘all Gazette. 


OUR NEW WAY ROUND the WORLD. By Cuartes 
CARLETON COFFIN, of Boston, U.S.A. With 100 Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo. cloth, price 12s. 

*,* This record of a two years’ travel in all pexts of the world contains special Set 
relative to India, China, and | Japan, where the aut into the 

political and influences of those countries. 


The SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. The Result of Two 


Years’ Exploration of their Locality and Remains. By Mr. A. SVOBODA. With 
20 full-page Photographs taken on the spot. Edited with a Preface by the Rev. 
H. B. TRISTRAM, F.L.S. 4to. cloth extra, 2 guineas. 


Amongst the valuable and very interesting Photographs in this volume are the following :— 
Panoramic Views of Smyrna. The Tower known as the Prison of St. Paul. 
fomb of st. Poly View of _ Theatre and other Remains at Lao- 


carp. 
The Gate of Persecutions at Ephe am. dice 
The Rosetuste and Castle. Ayiisolou Cvaptey and Remains of Church at A Sa aaacances 
The G: ue. Ancient Church ~ 5 St. John. | Remains of the Old Church of Sard 
View oft the vee ns of the Great Temple of Diana. | General View of Thyatira. 

View of the Old Ohureh ¢ of Pergamos. 


Supposed aunt of St. Luke. 














and histo 

a. 5 which ti dah the present state of the ruins so deeply connected with oye early histo: 
hristi hese Smyrna supplies four, Ephesus five, dicea two, Hieropolis one, Sardis 

A Philadelphia one, Magnesia Sypilus one, aon one, and pe amos three. To these the 

author has attached a — -written aud v ¢ series ts of the ruins and 

their history, taken from a ular and Scriptural point of view. Mr. Tristram has done ao are 

of the work well, and edited a capital manual, which is suited not only to general readers, bu 

book ference on a subject about which little is known, = that little not available without 

which would rival those of our author.”—Athenewm. 


ARTISTS and ARABS; or, Sketching in Sunshine. 


HENRY 7 yen , Author of ‘The Pyrenees,’ &c. Numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“It is full of air and light, ona its style is laden, so to speak, with a sense of unutterable free- 
dom and enjoyment; and if any new book was wanted on Algeria (which may be doubted), it was a 
book which would remind, not of the — on Algeria in a gazetteer, but of Turner's picture of 
a on the African coast.” —Athenaum. 





S OF TRAVEL. 
PICTURES of the PYRENEES. By Gustave Doré. 


Comprising upwards of 100 Illustrations by that great artist. With a Description 
of Summer Life at French Watering-Places, by HENRY BLACKBURN. oyal 
8vo. cloth, price 18s. ; or morocco extra, price 25s. 


ai ie quer. ye patestadt agiishms by a Reged Becitischmen, of te —— jnetudien, 
step by step, which an ordinary man, trave ‘or his pleasure, would derive from a ¥ 
to the watering-places of the Pyrenees.”—Spectator. ry . 


LIFE in the LLANOS of VENEZUELA. By Don Ramon 
PAEZ. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


**We have read few works of travel more interesting in their way than this; it owes all its 
interest to the intrinsic character of the mabhess, and to the simple, Gay phic ay a2 
which the writer relates his experiences and describes the scenes in which he bore a part. The 
attraction of the book lies in the novel and exciting nature of the life it porttans, and to the ‘an 
ordi: features of the Fauna and Flora of the wild regions in which the scene is laid. — 
every chapter of the ang | no means a large one—contains some novel and interesting fa’ 
description.”—Saturday Review. 


TRAVELLING in SPAIN in the PRESENT DAY b 


Party of Ladies and Gentlemen. ie * ENRY BLACKBURN. Illustrated by 
Richard Severn and the Author. ith Map and Routes. 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 16s. Also a Cheaper Edition, fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


“A delightful book, full of shrewd and accurate notes upon Spanish character, with a clear and 
practical account of Spanish travel.”—Hazaminer. 


PEAKS and VALLEYS of the ALPS. From Water-Colour 


Drawings by ELIJAH WALTON. Chromo-lithographed by J. H. Lowes. With 
Descriptive Text by Rev. T. G. BONNEY, M.A. F.G.S. Folio, half morocco, 
with 21 large Plates. Original Subscription, 8 guineas. A very limited Edition 
only now issued at 41. 14s. 6d. 


'«* This most characteristic and beautifully-illustrated Work of the Alps comprises the follow- 
ing oo similes of Water-Colour Pictures, copied by the kind permission of their os Proprietors 


as annexed: 
Subject of a In the p 

Opening of th the Val de Ti W. Mathews, Tun. 1 un., Ea. A.C. 

Monte Viso, from the Co! de la Croix .. “A. Kenric 
Monte Viso, from the South a F. Tuckett, ‘Esa: A.C. 
Winter . Miss Matthew 
The Grand Paradis, ‘from near Cogn . BF. Tuckett. ie, A.C. 
The Grivola, from the Col d’Arbo! . Rev. T. G. Bonney, A.C. 
Near Courmayeur—Cloud Streame Miss Phi 
A eS Val Tournane! eecve Miss Paineon, 
The Velan, from near Aosta ... rick, Esq. A. o. 
In the Valley of Aosta . 
Mont Blanc, from the Col d’Antern 
Dent du Midi, from the Valley ad the ‘Rhon 
Dent du Midi, from near Cham 
Cascade de Roget and the Point de Bailes 
Pointe de Tenneverges, from near Sixt .. 
Corner Glacie: 


et or 


— 





The Weisshorn, from near St. Niklaus . 
Aiguilles Verte and du ~~ a Chamou 
Crevasses on the Mer de G! 

The Glacier de Trient 





j d, Esq 
F. F eet, Esq, A.C, 
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